THE 





TENSION IN PEACE AND WAR. 
G. F. BARBOUR, D.Pun. 


Ir is natural that the experience of each age should be reflected in its most 
widely current theological categories, and in an era of such stress and 
uncertainty as the present it is not surprising that the idea of tension should 
have passed into common use. The aim of this paper is to indicate some of 
its applications in the interpretation of religious experience, especially in the 
sphere of Christian Ethics. This idea was impressed on my mind by a 
passage in a tribute by Baron Friedrich von Hiigel to the great German 
thinker, Ernst Troeltsch, soon after the death of the latter in 1921. Troeltsch 
had himself used a different metaphor, that of polarity, when he wrote :— 


“* It is the polarity of religious and humane morality, neither of which 
can be missed without moral damage, yet which, all the same, refuse to 
be brought to a common formula. Upon this polarity reposes the rich- 
ness of our life, and also its difficulty ; but from it also there ever arises 
anew the ardent endeavour to find some unification.” 


Commenting on such utterances as this, Baron von Hiigel spoke with an 
undertone of regret of “‘the generous man who persisted thus in a faith 
supposed by him attainable only by such ceaseless costly tension.” + Yet we 
may well hold that this costly tension is the one condition on which a fully 
orbed Christian experience can be attained, and that this conception has 
a dynamic quality which is lacking in that of polarity. 

1 Troeltsch, Christian Thought, Its History and Application, Introd. (E. T., 1928) ; 
von Hiigel, Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion, p. 166. 
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(1) We may trace it first in the field of Ethics as the Tension between 
contrasted Virtues. In this form it goes back to Plato, whose use of the word 
still retains its connotation in music. In the Third Book of the Republic he 
discusses the place of gymnastic and music in a complete education, and says 
that it is a mistake to think that they are needed one for the body only, and 
the other for the soul. Both disciplines are needed for the whole man, 
though they are needed by different men in different degrees, so that the 
naturally reflective may become brave, and the active and spirited become 
gentle. 

“‘They are intended for those two temperaments, in order that by 
the increase or relaxation of the tension to the due pitch they may be 
brought into mutual accord. . . . Whosoever can blend gymnastic 
with music and bring both to bear on the mind most judiciously, such 
a man we shall justly call perfect in music.” } 


Later he returned to the idea of two contrasted virtues, self-control 
(cwdpoovvn) and courage which pervade much of nature and are full of anta- 
gonism to one another. Using the metaphor of “ a royal web,” of which the 
stronger natures form the warp and the gentler the woof, he says that the 
task of the statesman is to draw them together in a durable fabric by 
unanimity and kindness.” In these passages we have a hint as to the way in 
which the complete character, whether of a man or a community, may be 
built up through the union of qualities which are not naturally found together. 
This hint is never worked out into a system, but it expresses a more positive 
view, and one that stands nearer the Christian ideal, than Aristotle’s doctrine 
of the Mean, in which the main emphasis lies on the avoidance of excess or 
defect. 

The same general view of the moral life is stated by Pascal. 


““T cannot admire, [he says], the extreme of one virtue, such as 
courage, unless I see at the same time the extreme of the opposite 
virtue as in Epaminondas, who combined the greatest courage with the 
greatest kindliness. A man does not show his greatness by remaining 
at one extreme, but in reaching both at once, and covering all the space 
between.” 8 


Such an achievement involves real and continued tension of the spirit, 
and it implies that the Christian ideal cannot be described as consisting in 
one virtue alone, or in a type of character in which the virtues are all of a 
naturally congruous kind. No student of the Gospels can be blind to the 
way in which the two virtues which Plato and Pascal treated as opposed in 
nature were blended, each at its highest power, in the character of Jesus. He 
who gave compassion and sympathy a new place in the ideal of character 
showed also that rare courage which perseveres in face, not only of mis- 
representation and envenomed opposition, but of the lack of understanding 
on the part of closest friends. If Jesus stood alone in the mercy which refused 
to condemn a woman who had sinned, or to call down fire from heaven on a 


1 Rep. 411E-412A (tr. Davies and Vaughan), ¢f. 875C. The metaphor of tension is 
contained in the words, émrewoudvw Kad avienevw éxpt wTo mpoohkyros. 

2 Politicus, 306-311. 

8 Pensées, XXV. ix; cf. XVI. xiii. 
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community whose indifference was largely based on ignorance, He stood 
equally alone in courage at the hour when His friends sought safety in flight. 

There is another quality which appears not seldom as opposed to mercy, 
that of stringency of moral judgement. Jesus united these opposites also, 
for His words again and again stung the consciences of His hearers not less 
sharply than the scourge of cords lashed the traffickers in the Temple. In 
the Gospels as among the great prophets of the Old Testament, the message 
of God’s forgiveness is not opposed to, but rather presupposes, that of God’s | 
condemnation of sin. Not that these truths are held together easily: the li 
tension of spirit which this union involves is felt in many sayings, from the lk 
agonised questions in Hosea, “‘ How can I give thee up, Ephraim? How 
shall I deliver thee, Israel? . . . Mine heart is turned within me, my com- - 
passions are kindled together ” ; to the lamentation of Christ over Jerusalem. ) 

Another instance of contrasted qualities held together is the counsel of ; 
Jesus to His disciples when they should find themselves faced with persecu- 
tion: “ Be wise as serpents, and harmless as doves.”! Jesus’ simile suggests 
not merely a wisdom that is large and tolerant as the complement of guile- 
lessness, but one which includes a definite measure even of subtlety. There 
may be a sublimated practical wisdom among the “ sons of light,” as effective 
as the cleverness of the man of the world for his lower and more material 
purposes ; yet Jesus leaves the two still contrasted rather than harmonised. 

Related to this is the contrast in the Pauline precept to speak the truth 
in love.? There are natures to which uncompromising veracity is natural, 
and others which lean to the side of gentleness in dealing with the failings of 
others. This distinction is reflected in the moral judgements of different 
races as well as of individuals. It has been said that a high-minded English- 
man in dealing with a fault will take truth as his guiding principle, while a 
high-minded Indian will be guided rather by charity, thinking first how to 
shield the reputation and spare the feelings of the delinquent. However this 
may be, there are few tests in life more searching than this—to tell the truth 
without mitigation but without needless severity, in the spirit of love. This 
rare power can only be gained at the cost of much inner tension. 

This union of contrasted qualities in the New Testament, and especially 
in the character of Jesus, is finely expressed in one of Newman’s early Sermons 
—‘ The life of Christ brings together and concentrates truths concerning the , 
chief good and the laws of our being, which wander idle and forlorn over the 
surface of the moral world, and often appear to diverge from each other.” 
Elsewhere he illustrates this by a union of divergent attitudes, rather than 
virtues, in the Christian character. 
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‘* How joy and fear can be reconciled words cannot show. Act and 
deed alone can show how. Let a man try both to fear and rejoice, as 
- Christ and His apostles tell him, and in time he will learn how; but when 
he has learned, he will be as little able to explain how it is he does both, as 
he was before. . . . He becomes the paradox which Scripture enjoins.” ® 


1 Matt. x. 16. Moffatt translates dx¢pain “* guileless.”” 

2 Eph. iv. 15; cf. 25 f. 

® Oxford University Sermons, p. 27, cf. p. 47; Parochial and Plain Sermons, V, 67. 
F. W. Robertson, whose outlook was so different on most issues, agrees with Newman here, 
vide Sermons, iii. 187 f. 
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This last phrase seems to me effectively to sum up the preceding argument, 
and Newman’s description of the way in which this balanced and completed 
character can be reached shows that ‘‘ the paradox ” in which it issues is not 
an intellectual formula, nor is the path leading towards it clearly charted 
and visible from the starting-point. The path becomes visible as, and only 
as, the traveller pursues it. But if this paradox be a true description of the 
Christian character, and if it be reached by the Christian through conflict 
and tension, may it not be an error to apply the last word to the character 
and life of Christ ? Do we not rather see in that life the victorious calm, the 
absence of tension, which mark the most complete moral mastery ? 

May not the answer be that, while Jesus was free from that form of 
tension which springs from divided loyalty and the harbouring of desires 
irreconcilable with the divine law, in all other ways He shared fully in the 
burdens borne by His fellows? In proportion as His sympathy was wider 
and more penetrating than ours, and His sense of the havoc wrought by sin 
was deeper, the moral strain which He voluntarily endured was more intense. 
Once and again in the Gospels we find evidence of the tension of spirit through 
which His work was accomplished; and the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews draws the same picture of one who “ offered up prayers with strong 
crying and tears,”’ and “‘ learned obedience by the things which he suffered.” 
If this was true of the Master, the servant cannot claim exemption from the 
effort to practise at the same time virtues which in the natural order are 
disparate and even contradictory. 

(2) Space does not allow me to illustrate the conception of tension by the 
familiar antithesis of Freedom and Order, although this is found in the life 
of family and church as well as in the political sphere, or to attempt to show 
how they are reconciled just in so far as a truly common and non-competitive 
good is discovered and followed in any form of human fellowship. So I pass 
on to the form of tension which is most acutely felt to-day, the Tension 
between the Conquest of Evil by Force and by Non-violent Methods. It is true 
that many who were pacifists a few months ago are so no longer, so clear 
does it appear to the immense majority of thinking men that at the present 
time the arrest of violence and wrong cannot be brought about save by the 
courageous and self-forgetful use of material weapons. Yet the question 
cannot remain long in the background how this can be harmonised with the 
first, most direct, impression made both by the Gospels and the Epistles— 
the impression that reliance on material force for the subjugation of injustice 
and wrong is sub-Christian, or at least is not the characteristically Christian 
way. Here I may perhaps be allowed to repeat some words written during 
the last war, when I argued that the use of force 


** is fully justified only in so far as its use is temporary, pointing towards, 
and clearing the way for, something higher than itself. In other words, 
the primary function of force is to win time and opportunity for moral 
and spiritual energies to come into play.” 4 


In thus far acknowledging the inevitable limitations of force as a reform- 
ing, not to say a redemptive, agent, we start on the same path as the Christian 
pacifists—nor can I see that any purely secular pacifism can hold water for 

1 HIBBERT JOURNAL, April, 1917, p. 468, 
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an hour. We may well bear in mind not only the exhortations in the Sermon 
on the Mount to non-resistance to the evil man and turning the other cheek, 
but such sayings as, ‘“ All they that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword”; ‘“* Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good’; and, 
“ If when ye do well, and suffer for it, ye shall take it patiently, this is accept- 
able with God.” To hold firm to these ideals and the hopes which spring 
from them while seeking to curb by force a world-wide violence which 
despises and threatens to destroy all our ideals alike—this is a double duty 
which can only be fulfilled through a most profound tension of spirit. 

Thus on the one hand we see no possibility of preserving in any part of the 
world or any area of life a field in which Christian virtues can grow or on 
which Christian forces can be deployed, save by meeting violence with its 
own weapons. On the other hand these—the deadly and indiscriminating 
weapons of modern war—remove further from us both the temper and the 
opportunity of reconciliation. The longer they are used, and the more 
effective they prove, the more desperately difficult it will be to recover the 
frame of mind which seeks to overcome evil with good. Neither a short-term 
nor a long-term policy of post-war reconstruction can have the promise of 
effectiveness unless we retain through the strain of a long war the desire for 
true reconciliation, and the belief that what is impossible for man is possible 
with God. In regard to the most acute phase of this problem, that of the 
bombing of civilians as part of our military effort, the true line has, in my 
judgement, been taken in the Christian News-Letter, where Dr Oldham has 
repeatedly contended that the military effort must be maintained in full 
efficiency, but not at the cost of abandoning the principles for which we 
entered the fight or overlooking the sacredness of human life. To maintain 
both is a searching test both for our nation, which on the whole does desire 
to act in a Christian way, and for those within it who are mindful of their 
duty alike as citizens and as Christian men. 

The tension which is thus set up is not the only instance of moral conflict 
occasioned by the war. The strain on family life is another example ; for 
countless young married people have no chance of a normal home life for 
years ahead, and numberless children are separated from their parents through 
evacuation or the absence of one or both parents on service. Again, the 
question rises whether the use of Sunday for rest and worship can ever recover 
from the inroads made in it by war. Many of the demands of war-time are 
unavoidable—here also it is a grave question how far those who are fighting 
Hitler can avoid imitating him—others, I believe, might at least be reduced. 
Many such urgent problems of the present and the near future add to the 
spiritual tension of life in war-time. But we may remember for our comfort 
that, while the growth of Christian virtue is often helped by settled and 
favouring circumstances, yet, when these are broken up, and good customs, 
which have perchance lost their first freshness, are rudely disrupted, we may 
by that very disruption be thrown back on the things that cannot be shaken. 
This also is part of the paradox of Christianity. 

(8) The last form of tension which we can consider is that between the 
Kingdom of God as present and as future. This forms a background of all 
Christian experience, since it turns on the relation of Hope to Faith and Love. 
The teaching of Schweitzer and his school interpreted the whole content of 
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the Gospel in terms of Hope in one of its forms only, the eschatological. But 
the trend of thought in the generation since Schweitzer’s famous book 
appeared has been towards a renewed emphasis on the aspect of the Kingdom 
as an actual gift of God, though its full fruition transcends the’ present 
experience which, in St Paul’s phrase, is but the “earnest” of the full 
inheritance. This change has not involved a return to the expectation that 
the Kingdom of God will be realised in a perfect society on earth developing 
out of the society which we know. That is as far from the New Testament 
hope as the other one-sided view that the promise of immortality for the 
individual sums up the prospect of the future. The Christian hope is not in 
a narrow sense “ this-worldly,” nor does it countenance an individualistic 
other-worldliness. Both in present experience and in future hope it is social, 
for its speaks of a fellowship in which the causes of strife disappear, and with 
them the numberless forms of suffering which they bring. Yet it looks 
beyond the earthly prospect to one in which the limitations of even the best 
earthly fellowship are transcended. 

The double aspect of the Kingdom of God as present and as future must 
not, indeed, be allowed to harden into a dualism. Yet there remains on the 
level of our present experience a tension between that which is possessed and 
that which is hoped for, between the little that is achieved and the greatness 
of the promise. This was expressed in the Middle Ages by the contrast 
between those in via and in patria. It goes back, indeed, to the teaching of 
Jesus Himself: for as Professor Dodd says : 


“there remains in His teaching a certain tension between ‘ other- 
worldliness ’ and ‘ this-worldliness ’ represented by the apparent contra- 
diction between the prayer ‘ Thy Kingdom come’ and the declaration, 
‘ The Kingdom of God has come upon you.’ From this tension Christian 
thought cannot escape, while it is true to its original inspiration.” 4 


We find here the ground of, that contrast between the characteristics of 
Martha and Mary—between those whose lives are spurred to energy by the 
sense that much remains to be done and that the time is short, and those who 
have learned to “ tarry the Lord’s leisure.” No character is complete which 
does not share in both these “‘ moments ” of experience, but, while we remain 
in via, they are never perfectly reconciled. 

The question of success and failure in the tasks of the Kingdom meets us 
here. From one point of view these words have no place in the Christian 
vocabulary. The doctrine of the Bhagavad Gita that works are only good 
when they are done “ without attachment ” has its analogy in Christian 
thought; yet the Christian view is not a form of indifferentism which 
holds that one issue is as good as another. It is that we may regard the result 
of our endeavour without anxiety, for whether that result be outward success 
or failure, its fruition comes through the divine over-ruling which corrects 
and completes our imperfect endeavours. Yet that does not excuse poor 


1 The Parables of the Kingdom, p. 207. We may compare the words of Dr T. W Manson, 
who emphasises the other side of the truth,—‘‘ The notions of the Kingdom as a present 
reality and as a future consummation are not contradictory or mutually exclusive when 
they are rightly apprehended as corollaries of the eternal sovereignty of God.”’ (The 
Teaching of Jesus, p. 140.) 
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but workmanship, or the failure to study our problems before we try to solve 


ok them. 

om Tension comes in here too between hopeful endeavour and the frustration, 
nt amounting in some lives to apparently irretrievable failure, which is bitter 
ull in proportion as the hopes were high and the endeavour unsparing. The 
rat words of Hildebrand on his deathbed, “‘ I have loved righteousness and hated 
ing iniquity, therefore I die in exile,” may find a parallel in lives which lie much 
nt nearer to us than that of the great Pope. Yet the Kingdom of God has often 
he been most effectively served by men whose closing days have been shadowed 
in by a like gloom. There is no promise given of outward success—none that 


tic God’s purposes will ripen in the way or at the time which we have projected. 


I tell you naught for your comfort, ‘ 
ith Yea, naught for your desire, § 
ks Save that the sky grows darker yet 

est And the sea rises higher. 


A truth similar to that in Chesterton’s lines was expressed by Winifred 
ist Holtby not long before her early death : 


od ** When there’s no hope and no remedy, then you can begin to learn and 
ae to teach what you've learned. The strongest things in life are without 
iat triumph. The costliest things you buy are those for which you can’t 
of even pay yourself.” } 
In this hard-won wisdom some may see only a modern Stoicism ; but to me 
- it seems to approach the lesson unforgettably expressed hy an Englishwoman 
ie of a very different school six centuries-earlier : 
mn, ‘* He said not ‘ Thou shalt not be tempested, thou shalt not be travailed, 
an thou shalt not be afflicted’; but he said, ‘ Thou shalt not be over- 
come.’” (Julian of Norwich.) 
of So there remains the tension between our partial knowledge and still 
he more partial achievement, and that of which we have received the earnest. 
ho Yet there is no excuse for despair and no reason to deny the real continuity 
ich of the Here and the Hereafter, if those in via and those in patria are indeed 
in under the same Guidance and King. Even Paul was conscious of a 
“dilemma,” as Dr Moffatt translates it, between the desire to depart and the 
us consciousness of work still to be done for his friends. ‘* Nevertheless,” he 
al said, ‘‘ to abide in the flesh is more needful for you.” So this “‘ nevertheless ” 


od links together the two spheres, and the dilemma betwixt the two is resolved 
an in the faith that serves and waits. 

ich G. F. BARBOUR. 
ult FincasTLE, PERTHSHIRE. 

1 South Riding, p. 570. 





SCIENCE AND GOVERNMENT. 
VISCOUNT SAMUEL. 


THERE has been much discussion of late on the relations between Science 
and Politics. Ought the scientist to detach himself, so far as he can, from 
public affairs ? In order to preserve his intellectual independence, to safe- 
guard jhis singleminded search for truth, ought he to absorb himself entirely 
in his own vocation, leaving others to interest themselves in matters political ? 
Or, on the contrary, should he say: ‘‘ These times are recognised to be the 
age of science; no one, therefore, can be so well qualified to guide its 
activities as the scientists ; it is for us to define ends and devise means ; in 
public affairs ours should be the dominant voice ” ? 


( 
There are some again who think that his course should be neither the one \\ 


nor the other. Surveying with philosophic eye “‘ the age of science,” taking 
stock of the present state, material and moral, of the world, they hold. that 
it is bad. Art and handicraft killed by mechanism, the artisan turned into a 
machine-minder ;_ tranquillity destroyed by hurry and speed; religion 
undermined by materialism ; vast wars extended over all the continents and 
oceans, into the skies and the depths of the seas, with horrors worse than ever 
known by man in all the long course of his blood-stained history—if these be 
the gifts of science to the world, then, they say, science stands condemned. 
The right conclusion should be that, far from being granted a dominant 
voice, the scientist should rather be relegated to a shamefaced obscurity ; 
there to find refuge and remorse and to seek some better avocation ? 


Let us examine these three propositions ; and let us take the last first ; 
for if that be accepted we need trouble no more about the others. 

Need it be accepted ? Imagine that, by some moral upheaval and economic 
revolution, modern science were annulled and discarded ; and that, like the 
people in Samuel Butler’s Erewhon, we went back to an age when there was 
no mechanism, no electricity, no applied physics or chemistry, no science at 
all. But then we should find ourselves back also in an age when the achieve- 
ments of modern medicine, preventive and curative, and modern surgery, 
were unknown; we should have let loose again plague, cholera, malaria, a 
score of diseases now under control ; lives would be cut short, and a tragic 
infant mortality again prevail. The cultivation of the land would revert to 
the primitive ; without easy transport of foodstuffs, as of other commodities, 
privation and famine would again be the common lot of the greater part of 
mankind. The printed book would disappear, and with it the system of 
universal education that it has made possible. The pleasures of travel, and 
most of the comforts and amenities to which we are accustomed would be 
lost. Millions of men would again be doomed to heavy brute labour, from 
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which the machine has redeemed them. Cast away science and half civilisa- 





tion would be lost. 

If mass production imposes on the worker monotonous labour, let hours 
be shorter—as applied science might easily make possible—and let change 
of work become a normal part of industrial organisation. If spiritual and 
intellectual values are crowded out by economic pursuits and material 
anxieties, let them be rescued, consciously and of set purpose, and restored 
to honour. If our towns are mean and our countryside is vulgarised, let law 

— and private action combine to redeem our environment. These evils are not 
from necessary features of a science-minded society. On the contrary, they are 
safe. an offence against it. The cure may be found, not in less science, but in 
irely eee ' ; ; 
eal ? As to the perversion of discoveries to purposes of aggressive war, that is 
» the not the responsibility of the scientist, or the technician. We do not blame 
» its Gutenberg or Caxton because much pernicious literature has come from the 
ine printing press; or the pioneers of chemistry, because there are poisons and 
. poisoners ; or the farming community because they provide nutriment for 
(criminals and wastrels among the rest. It is the mission of scientists to 
sone \) initiate and develop means to promote the material welfare of mankind ; 
king and if wicked rulers, encouraged by non-moral philosophers, use their inven- 
that tions for abominable ends, scientists are not to be condemned for that. Were 
ito a it feasible for a world-wide league of men of science to be created and to 
gion exercise an effective veto on the use of all mechanical and chemical discoveries 
and for purposes of war, it would no doubt be an excellent thing. But that is not 
ever within the bounds of possibility. And certain it is that if scrupulous men of 
e be science were to withhold their co-operation in the peace-loving countries, 
ned. when war is waged against them by aggressive nations whose scientists have 
nant no such scruples, then the results would be the precise opposite of what was 
ity ; desired and intended. If Germany produces magnetic mines, Britain must 
evolve the antidote. If Germany makes powerful battleships and deadly 
submarines, and immense numbers of guns, tanks and planes, Britain must 
rst ; make the same things, and more of them and better. If each of our scientists 
were to say, “* This is not what I set out to do in life ; this is no business for 
wmic me to take a hand in,” the consequence could only be a swift victory for the 
‘the militarist Powers, and with it the enthronement of their philosophy in 
was unchallengeable control of human affairs. The uncompromising pacifist, 
e at however little he may intend it, is the accomplice of the aggressor. 
ove: Refusing, then, to regard the scientist as a dangerous malefactor, with 
ery, whom Government should have as few relations as possible, we turn to con- 
a, a sider what the relations should be—which of the other alternatives, or what 
agic variant of them should be accepted. 
+t to The fact must be faced in the first instance that the new movements 
ties, active in the world have brought science very definitely into politics. The 
t of Nazi creed, strangely enough, makes claim to a scientific foundation. It 
a of purports to possess, in the writings of Houston Stewart Chamberlain, Oswald 
and Spengler, Rosenberg and others, a factual basis. Selected history and a 
1 be superficial ethnology furnish a foundation, pretentious but flimsy, for the 
vom creed of Blood and Soil, and for the consecration of violence. Quisling pro- 
fessors prostitute their minds to spread the doctrine. It is indispensable that 
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answers should be given. The case must not be allowed to go by default. 
Only men of science can reply effectively. There is a plain duty 
there. 

Further, the totalitarian system, in any of its forms—National-Socialist, 
Fascist or Communist—asserts, as its very essence, the right to control the 
mind. There is to be conscription, not only of soldiers, workers and wealth, 
but also of thought. Power is not to be the servant of Ideas; Ideas are to 
be the servant of Power. 

The Sidney Webbs, in their book on Soviet Communism, point out the 
extremes to which the control of political theory over scientific investigation 
has sometimes been carried in Russia. They quote The Journal for Marwist- 
Leninist Natural Science as declaring these principles: ‘* We stand for Party 
in mathematics ” ; ‘‘ We stand for the purity of the Marxist-Leninist theory 
in surgery.”” They mention, among other examples, that addresses had been 
delivered to a society of Marxist technicians on “‘ The Dialectics of a Syn- 
chronising Machine,” and “‘ The Dialectics of Graded Steel.” 

Men of science, like men of religion, cannot accept such servitude. 
Impartiality is a great quality, no doubt; but not the impartiality of a 
certain Mayor, who is said, in an eloquent address on his inauguration, to 
have promised that, during his mayoralty, he would maintain “ an attitude 
of strict impartiality between Right on the one hand and Wrong on the 
other.”” Where there is a clear-cut issue between intellectual independence 
and subservience, scientists as such, and all organisations of scientists, have 
the duty to speak out. And if this means taking sides in controversial politics, 
they are bound to choose their side and take it. The Charter of Principles, 
adopted by the Council of the British Association, and endorsed by the 
International Conference on Science and World Order held under its auspices 
in London last September, is a striking example of such a declaration. 

Nor is the scientist less a citizen than other men. A democracy depends 
for its success on the sound judgement of its electorate. If any group of men 
of intelligence and integrity refuse to participate in the ordinary duties of 
electors or legislators, the nation is to that extent weakened in one of its most 
vital functions. Sir Isaac Newton took an active share in guiding the country 
through the troubles of the time of James II; and as Member of Parliament 
for Cambridge University promoted the settlement after the Revolution of 
1688. The Newton of our own day, Einstein, for all his love of isolation and 
concentration on his own work, constantly, by voice and pen, declares what 
he has himself called his “ passionate interest in social justice and social 
responsibility.” , 

Inevitably, fame won in one sphere lends influence in another. Not 
always justifiably. Novelists and film-stars may contribute if they wish to 
symposiums on “‘ What I Believe,” or the like; or an Atlantic flyer give 
judgement on the basic problems of ethics and statesmanship. We may hear 
what they have to say with curiosity, but it is not incumbent on us to accept 
it as authoritative. And a physicist who wins distinction by discovering 
some hitherto unknown effect in nature is not to be accepted on that account 
as a sound guide on communism or on currency. The important thing is that 
a scientific education creates a special habit of mind—a love of accuracy, of 
definiteness ; a desire to trace effects to their causes, and to treat the causes 
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when you wish to modify the effects ; above all a reverence for truth and a 
respect for fact as such—and that these qualities are of high value in politics 
as well as essential in science. Those who are trained in the one have special 
qualifications, therefore, for giving guidance in the other. 

They are qualities needed also in the general body of citizens. This is one 
reason among others why Huxley rendered such great service, sixty and 
seventy years ago, in persuading the nation to introduce science as a subject 
of general education—not to predominate, but as one province. 

The fact is that, so long as culture is not narrowed, the more the nation 
as a whole becomes science-minded the more likely it is to prosper. The 
competent men who write books of popular science for the multitude— 
sometimes looked down upon by the pure scientist—do render a valuable 
service ; and the vast circulation enjoyed by their writings cannot fail to 
influence greatly the national outlook. 

In common usage the term “ scientist ” has meant particularly a worker 
in natural science—physics or chemistry, or whatever it may be. Properly 
it also includes, of course, those engaged in the social sciences—politics, 
economics, statistics—sociology in all its branches. In politics, however, 
there is so large a measure of philosophy, and also of art—using the word in 
no invidious sense—that for my own part I have always had some doubt 
whether there is such a thing as political science at all. But I suppose there 
must be since there are professors at the universities who teach it. However 
that may be, the more the social problems are approached in a systematic, 
scientific spirit the better. The British Association, recognising this, has 
lately established its special Division for the study and advancement of the 
social sciences. 

Only when the nation generally becomes science-minded will its Parlia- 
ment and Government be so. In spite of the changes during the last two 
generations, that is as yet far from being the case. The effects of the system 
of education that was inherited from the Renaissance, almost monopolised 
in its higher branches by literature and the classics, still greatly influence the 
classes from which are drawn most of our Ministers, Legislators and Civil 
Servants. None of our Prime Ministers, with three exceptions—Lord 
Salisbury, Mr Balfour and Mr Ramsay MacDonald—have taken any special 
interest in scientific matters. Balfour, and Haldane also, in positions of great 
authority, forged fresh links between science and government. The estab- 
lishment, in which they took a leading part, of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research stands as a conspicuous example. But they have 
had no successors of equal influence. The backwardness of many parts of 
our national organisation—agriculture a conspicuous example—is the 
consequence. 

The members of our Governments being drawn from the two Houses of 
Parliament, the qualities of the Parliament condition those of the Govern- 
ment, There is no doubt that our legislature is weak on the scientific side, 
so that our Governments are weak as well. All the more reason that the 
small number of members of both Houses who are interested should come 
together, and be active in making their influence felt. Hence the establish- 
ment of a Parliamentary and Scientific Committee, which has wisely linked 
itself, through a combined membership, with the organisations representing 
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the great industries which are based upon applied science. It renders useful 
service as a link between Parliament, Government and Science. 

I would revert in conclusion to the question with which I began—how 
far men of science should concern themselves with politics. 

Sir Henry Dale, in his Presidential Address to the Royal Society last 
December, emphasised certain dangers. He spoke as follows : 


‘There was one direction in which he saw some reason to fear for 
the freedom of science. If science should become entangled in contro- 
versial politics, through the over-eagerness of its advocates to invoke 
the sanction of science or to claim its potentialities in support of any 
special political doctrine, the threat to its freedom might become a real 
danger. If science were allowed to be used as a weapon of political 
pressure it would be impossible to protect science from the pressure of 
sectional politics. If that should happen the dangers were beyond 
dispute—the danger, for example, that fundamental researches having 
no immediate practical appeal would be allowed to fall into arrears 
through relative neglect ; or the danger that the rigid standards of true 
science would be replaced by allowing the convenience of results for 
policy or for propaganda to enter into the assessment of their validity 
as evidence. 


The publication of that address was followed by an interesting corre- 
spondence in The Times. In the course of it Sir Richard Gregory expressed 
the hope, in which I would concur, that Sir Henry Dale’s fear of entanglement 
in controversial politics would ‘“‘ not present a bogy to the advancement of 
the social sciences ” ; and added that if their contribution to social problems 
**is to intrude into the field of politics, many men of science are prepared 
to-day to accept this implication.’ Professor A. V. Hill wrote : 


‘** Let us confidently apply the results of science to human better- 
ment; but not allow our desire for betterment to upset our scientific 
conclusions or bias our scientific judgements. Above all, let scientists 
avoid exploiting the public prestige of science, of which they are trustees, 
for advertising their private political views.” 


e 
The Times itself, in a leading article, declared of the scientist: ‘‘ In 
himself, he may, or must, be both politician and man of science; but the 
man of science in him must not know or care what the politician thinks ”’ ; 
and summed up the whole matter by saying, ‘‘ Science can be and has been 
brought into politics without politics creeping into science.” That pithy 
sentence seems to me fitly to speak the last word on the matter. 


SAMUEL. 


LONDON. 
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INTELLIGENCE IN QUEST OF FAITH. 
PROFESSOR W. G. DE BURGH. 
I. 


Ir has recently been my lot, in the course of academic duty, to renew acquain- 
tance—I trust for the last time in a long life—with the philosophy of David 
Hume. Like many other obligations that one faces with reluctance, this 
proved an uncovenanted mercy, for it threw an unexpected light on a problem 
in which I have long been interested, the relationship of faith and reason. 
I admired—who would not ?—the skill with which Hume, accepting un- 
critically the current view of reason as limited to demonstrative inference, 
argues that all knowledge of matters of fact rests on a non-rational foundation. 
The beliefs in the self, in an external world, and in necessary connection, as 
well as esthetic and moral judgements, have their source in blind propensions 
of our nature, in instincts or feelings which, as Hume is at pains to indicate, 
are common to man and the lower animals, They are, in fact, matters not 
of reason but of faith. What amazed me in reading the Treatise was the 
insouciance with which Hume relegates all beliefs to this asylum ignorantie, 
without attempting to justify the paradox that the reasoned conclusions of 
the sciences and history, equally with the most fantastic superstitions, are 
grounded on the sensitive, and in no sense on the cogitative, faculties of 
human nature. When, he seems to be asking, is a judgement not a judge- 
ment ? When it is a feeling. The paradox arises from the antithesis of 
reason and faith that has prevailed in modern thought ever since Descartes 
harnessed philosophy to the Juggernaut-car of physical science. This 
restriction of the function of reason to processes of logical ratiocination 
naturally provoked a revolt against so-called intellectualism, which, gathering 
strength during the last two centuries, is evident to-day in the philosophies of 
Bergson, William James and Santayana, in the theology of Barth and 
Brunner, in the avowed Pragmatism of many notable scientists, and in the 
studied appeals to emotion that have displaced, in the propaganda of govern- 
ments, all respect for truth. There is urgent need to counter this revolt by 
restoring to reason its title-deeds to a more extended sovereignty. I want in 
this paper to show that, since faith is integral to rational activity, there is a 
faith of reason, poles asunder from animal instinct, that is not only the pre- 
supposition of rational thinking—fides querens intellectum—but also its 
outcome ; reason itself calling upon faith to share in its intellectual enter- 
prise—intellectus queerens fidem. 


II. 


I shall use the terms Reason and Intellect as synonyms, allowing for a 
distinction of levels within both; that the medizvals subordinated ratio to 
intellectus, while Kant and his successors ascribed the primacy to Vernunft 
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over Verstand, is but a matter of terminological convenience. Both schools 
of thought acknowledge a cognitive activity transcending that of logical 
ratiocination. They agree, moreover, against Hume in assigning the higher 
intuitive function as well as the lower discursive function to the cogitative, as 
distinct from the sensitive, part of human nature. Our concern is with reason 
or intellect in man ; for faith, which implies defective insight into the intelli- 
gibility of its object, could have no place in a perfect intelligence. Human 
knowledge is conditioned by the bodily organs and by processes of discursive 
thinking. Now faith is essential to all such thinking. Let us take the familiar 
types of logical reasoning, deduction and induction. In deductive inference, 
since the conclusion follows necessarily from the premisses, there seems at 
first sight to be no room for faith. Intuition indeed, as Descartes saw, is 
requisite at each step in the process, but the insight into the logical necessita- 
tion is complete. With the premisses, however, it is otherwise. These are 
either self-evident or based upon prior induction. In the former case, there 
is again no room for faith. But there are few propositions whose claim to 
self-evidence is beyond question. That there is an external world, that 
ex nthilo nihil fit, that only the permanent can change, that all men are born 
equal—all these propositions have been put forward as self-evident, and all 
have been disputed or denied by reputable thinkers. The Principle of 
Contradiction, being the presupposition of all discursive thinking, can be 
allowed to be self-evident ; but all existential premisses, with the possible 
exceptions of the Cogito and God’s existence, imply an act of faith, When 
we turn to inductive inference, the necessity for faith is yet more manifest. 
I am not thinking merely of the part played by historical or scientific imagina- 
tion in the framing of hypotheses, which are taken on trust provisionally, 
pending confirmation or disproof ; nor of the reliance upon “ the authorities ” 
essential to any intellectual inquiry. These are but further illustrations of 
fides querens intellectum. My point is rather that inductive conclusions always 
travel beyond the evidence adducible for their justification. It is a question 
in each case of a balance of probability ; and the estimate of the strength of 
the arguments for and against each alternative ‘“‘ cannot,” as Dr Ewing has 
put it, “* itself be justified by mediate reasoning and may still vary according 
to the person who makes the judgement.” The inquirer is called upon for a 
decision, none the less intellectual because it involves an act of will. In 
Barthian phraseology, he is “‘ under judgement.” Nor is the assent of faith 
in such matters necessarily proportional in strength to the available evidence. 
It may be unconditional, though the evidence warrants no more than a high 
degree of probability ; as with belief in an external world or, to take Newman’s 
instance in The Grammar of Assent, in our own mortality. Every stage in 
the advance of science and metaphysics is a case of intellectus queerens fidem. 
The like holds of reason in its practical exercise. Faith conditions action, so 
to speak, at both ends of the process. Personal trust, in ourselves and others, 
is essential to effective action. Men are not in the habit of assessing the 
empirical evidence for their confidence in wife or friend—to do so, indeed, 
would be a sign that it was already wavering; they know well that the 
strength of their assurance is incommensurable with any reasons that could be 
offered in justification. In the economic sphere, again, commerce rests on 
credit, which in the market or on ’Change is “ the substance of things hoped 
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for, the evidence of things not seen.” On a higher plane of rational conduct, 


faith in the Moral Law, far from being a blind propension of our sensitive 
nature, is, as Kant showed so impressively, the effect. generated in our 
sensibility by the consciousness of the Law of Practical Reason, and is 
fostered, not by the study of ethical doctrines, but by the habitual doing of 
duty. A like rationality is displayed, as Plato insisted, in action inspired by 
faith in absolute Good. 

In all these cases faith is integral to rational activity. Of course, faith is 
not infallible. In science, as in religion, it calls for confirmation by the tests 
of coherence, internal and external, and of correspondence with the facts. 
But we cannot take any serious conyiction, whether of speculation or of 
conduct, and analyse it without remainder into factors of reasoned argument 
and unreasoning belief. And there is a further point. Religious faith, as we 
all know, is faith in a revelation. But this is so with all knowledge. All 
knowledge presupposes a “ given,” be the giver God or Nature or whatever 
may be the mysterious source of sense-data. All discovery is revelation, 
accepted by an act of faith. Let me add three illustrations. (1) Descartes 
has left on record how when thinking in solitude on November 10, 1619, he 
‘‘ was filled with enthusiasm and discovered the foundations of a marvellous 
science.” The discovery had been heralded the night before by a dream, 
which he interpreted as due to divine inspiration ; so much so that he vowed 
a pilgrimage to the shrine of our Lady of Loretto, a vow fulfilled in the 
ensuing year. Descartes, though an orthodox Catholic and the pupil of the 
Jesuits at La Fléche, was a thorough-going rationalist and the last of men to 
fall a victim to superstition. The knowledge thus revealed to him had nothing 
in common with religion. It was the discovery of analytical geometry. 
(2) Everyone is familiar with the lines in which Wordsworth, when nearing 
his thirtieth year tells how he had 


** learned 
To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth,”’ 


but as the revelation of a presence 
‘* that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods 
And mountains ; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth ; of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear, both what they half-create 
And half-perceive.”’ 


Assuredly he does not mean by these last words that the content of his vision 
was composed of distinguishable items, assignable in Kantian fashion to the 
knowing mind and to the known reality respectively. Rather his meaning 
is that the vision in its entirety was at once a discovery of the knower and 
a revelation of the known. My third illustration (3), drawn from my own 
experience, will mediate the transition to the second section of my paper. 
When reading the other day Andrew Bradley’s belated Gifford lectures on 
Ideals of Religion, I was carried back to the time when as an undergraduate 
I gave my allegiance to the philosophic teachers, Green, Nettleship, F. H. 
Bradley, Bernard Bosanquet and Caird. I recall how even then I was per- 
plexed by the contrast between the confident assurance with which they 
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asserted their Absolutist solution of metaphysical problems and the mistrust 
they showed towards the dogmas of Christianity, in relegating them unhesi- 
tatingly to the realm of appearance. They treated the one as matter of pure 
reason, the other as matter of pure faith. It seemed to me that in their salto 
mortale from finite experience to an all-inclusive Absolute Spirit, and con- 
versely in the acknowledged mystery of the differentiation of the Absolute 
into finite centres of consciousness, faith was called into play to bridge the 
gulf as veritably as in acceptance of the Nicene creed. The issue at stake is 
not that of theological faith versus metaphysical reason, but which of the 
two faiths—the theological or the metaphysical—is the more “ reasonable.” 
Both alternatives alike are cases of intellectus querens fidem. 


III. 


I turn now to religious faith, Mr Mackinnon of Keble College, in some 
criticisms he kindly sent me of the notes I was preparing for this article, 
rightly insists on faith in a revelation as the presupposition of theology. He 
distinguishes three moments; (1) acceptance of the revelation by faith, 
(2) elucidation by reason, illuminated by faith, (8) systematisation, as in a 
distinctively Christian philosophy ; noting that the modus operandi of the 
theologian is always primarily elucidatory of a de facto revelation and only 
secondarily constructive. But this, as we have seen, is true of all knowledge 
whatsoever, of Logical Positivism or Hegelian Absolutism as much as of 
Christian doctrine. Moreover, the faith referred to is fides querens intellectum. 
I shall argue that, in theology, as elsewhere, faith is not merely the starting- 
point of intellectual inquiry, but its final consummation. It is, for man, the 
Omega as well as the Alpha of rational construction. 

Religious faith is faith in God, and religious revelation is God’s free 
disclosure of himself to man. But these distinctive marks of religious faith, 
to which I give full weight, do not, I maintain, entail its exclusion from the 
field of rational activity. My argument may be indicated in three steps. 
First, (1) it will hardly be questioned that Theism, though no more demon- 
strable in the strict sense than any other type of philosophical system, is a 
reasonable alternative in metaphysics, with a primd facie claim for con- 
sideration by a philosopher. He may accept it or reject it, but it is not to be 
ruled out of the picture as superstition or as nonsense. Huxley once said that 
it was possible for a man to disbelieve in Christianity and yet remain a damned 
fool. It is equally possible for man to believe, not merely in Theism but in 
Christian Theism, and yet retain his status as a philosopher. 

Secondly, (2) a theocentric philosophy implies not only the belief in in the 
existence of God, but also in his knowability by man. How is this know- 
ledge possible ? A transcendant Creator—I cannot here discuss the claims 


of a purely immanentist Theism—is ex hypothesi parted by an infinite gulf 


from all created being, a gulf that cannot be bridged by man’s natural reason. 
‘“* Nothing,” we read in the Report of the Commission on Doctrine, ‘‘ can be 
discovered by man about God apart from the revelation of Himself by God 
to man.” And the Report goes on to say that any knowledge of God by the 
natural operations of reason implies ‘‘ the prevenience of the Divine action 
and the illumination of the human mind by God.” It follows that while the 
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content of God’s revelation far exceeds the bounds of human insight, accept- 
ance of it by faith is a necessary requirement of a Christian, as of any theistic, 
philosophy. Its de facto character, as a free gift of Divine grace, is no bar to 
its acceptance by the intellect. I hesitate to speak of God’s free agency as 
“contingent ’”; partly because it may be objected that “‘ necessary ” and 
“contingent ” have only a logical significance, but chiefly because of the 
precarious suggestion that the Creation and the Incarnation, for instance, 
are arbitrary acts, and as such are rooted in irrationality. 

Thirdly, (8) God’s self-revelation is addressed to man’s understanding. 
It claims the response of man’s whole being, of his intellect as well as of his 
heart and will. Of course the response is not merely theoretical ; the assent 
of faith is, in Newman’s phrase, not “ notional ” but “ real,” and involves a 
decision of the will. But that decision is conditioned, as Aquinas showed, 
by a judgement of the intellect both on the truth and on the goodness of the 
revelation. Be it observed that the judgement, both on the truth and on the 
value, is what the late Professor Stocks called a ‘‘ total ” judgement, passed 
not on isolated tenets, but on the content of a given revelation in its entirety. 
You cannot, for instance, treat the belief in God in detachment from other 
doctrines, as though the God of the Koran were the same as the God of 
Christianity, or a Unitarian God the same as a Trinitarian. The appeal to 
the heart, again, is inseparable from the appeal to reason. Those who would 
relegate religious faith to the domain of emotion are guilty of grave confusion 
of thought. Emotional experience, on the higher levels, in religion as in art 
and human love, is charged with intellectual meaning. Intensity of affection, 
while it may blind the eyes of the lover, is nevertheless an essential condition 
for any but a superficial knowledge of the loved object. Moreover, a revela- 
tion that was not adjusted to human intelligence would fail to reveal. Now 
the symbols, visual, auditory or verbal, through which it is conveyed are 
inevitably defective. Our Lord spoke in Aramaic, a low-grade language, so 
as to be understood by Galilean peasants. The revelatum is perfect, but the 
true import of the revelatio must be elicited by an age-long effort of inter- 
pretation. Even in the case of God’s final and everpresent revelation of 
himself in the person of the Incarnate Word, where the revelatio and the 
revelatum are one, the faith of the believer is always fides querens intellectum. 
Faith, like proof in discursive reasoning, is a pis aller, incidental to man’s 
pilgrimage in a state of probation. Both alike are instruments of human 
reason striving to transcend its limitations. The goal of intellectual endeavour, 
conceived as realised in patria, is an intuitive vision in which faith and proof 
alike vanish in self-evidence. To quote Dante’s illustration, the truth of the 
doctrine of the two natures in Christ will then be as clear to the under- 
standing as is, in hoc presenti statu, the truth of the Principle of Contra- 
diction. It is because the human mind in this life is darkly conscious of this 
goal that it calls for faith to illuminate the darkness—intellectus querens fidem. 

In connection with this last point in the argument a difficulty arises, 
which is not peculiar to religious faith, though it is present there in an 
eminent degree. Religious faith claims to apprehend truth, and it is com- 
monly held that truth must be expressed in propositional form, by means of 
general concepts. But religious faith is not solely or mainly assent to pro- 
positions ; the knowledge revealed to it is not merely ‘‘ about ” God, but a 
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“knowing God” experientially and by personal contact. This being so, 
such truth cannot be a property only of propositions, and the knowledge of 
it must be attainable otherwise than by way of conceptual thinking. In 
answer to this objection, which I cannot here fully discuss, I would point 
first (1) to the impossibility of severing the two moments, the doctrinal and 
the experiential, so as to assign cognitive value to the one, while denying it 
to the latter. The method of the curate’s egg simply does not apply. A 
purely “‘ notional ” assent to a dogma apart from any experiential knowledge, 
may be possible, though I doubt it ; but I am sure that personal relationship 
to God entails a consciousness of his transcendence along with that of 
intimate communion. It is an ultimate paradox of religion that God is 
known, in one and the same experience, as wholly other and yet as immanent 
in the soul of the worshipper, “‘ closer than hands or feet.”” Moreover, the 
experience of God’s presence is set in a cosmic context, as in Jacob’s dream 
or the voice heard by Job out of the whirlwind, that marks, within the 
immediate experience, the distinction of the Creator from the creaturely. 
This context, though as Professor Kemp Smith has pointed out, it is often 
far removed from the phenomena in which a rationalist would discern a 
ground for teleological inference—“ the lions roaring after their prey do seek 
their meat from God ”— inevitably provokes to cosmological speculation. 
Even if science had not developed independently, religion would have given 
birth to it, by forcing upon men’s minds the distinction of secular from 
religious knowledge, and the consequent problem of their relationship. My 
second point (2) bears directly on epistemology. Experiential knowledge is 
not of an object but of a subject. The subject-subject relation merits far 
more attention than it has hitherto received from writers on the theory of 
knowledge. It is not peculiar to religion; in the Cogito and in personal 
intercourse with my fellows, I know myself and them as subjects; the 
relationship is of I and I or of I and Thou, not of I and He or It. I believe 
that even when I apprehend objects as objects, consciousness of self is 
present, though unreflectively ; the subject self being enjoyed (erlebt) in all 
its activities, whether cognitive or emotional or volitional. A&sthetic appre- 
ciation offers another analogy. Even the general knowledge of the scientist 
may be enriched by personal communion with Nature, as is evidenced by 
the poets (passim) or by the knowledge of animals as individuals that is born 
of personal affection in such lovers of Nature as W. H. Hudson or the late 
Lord Grey of Fallodon. What I would stress here is that, in religion as else- 
where, this knowledge of subject by subject is integrally bound up with that 
of objects, that God is experientially known both as subject and as object, 
as Thou and as He. But I think that Buber, who admits this, is in error in 
holding that the subject “I” in the “ I-Thou ” relation is a different “‘ I ” 
from the subject in the “ I-It”’ relation. If that were so, the two forms of 
knowledge could hardly be integrated as moments in a single experience. 
My final comment (8) is a return to my main argument in this article. If that 
argument is sound, it follows that, for those who accept a Christian philosophy, 
the distinction between metaphysics and theology disappears. M. Gilson 
has questioned this in his Gifford Lectures, holding a Christian philosophy to 
be possible indeed, but only in the sense that the Christian revelation offers 
fruitful material to the philosopher, in so far as certain doctrines, e.g. of the 
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Creation, when once they have been revealed to faith, are capable of rational 
comprehension. On the other hand, doctrines such as the Incarnation, the 
necessity of which cannot be grasped by human reason, fall outside its scope. 
They constitute the close preserve of the theologian. This discrimination 
seems to me to be arbitrary. In neither of the two cases can I achieve a full 
understanding of the necessity, any more than I can fully understand the 
necessity of the given in secular knowledge. But in both cases alike I can, in 
Kant’s phrase, ‘‘ comprehend the incomprehensibility.” In other words, 
both alike are objects of a reasonable faith. But—and this is the point on 
which I close—such a speculative construction, whether you call it a Christian 
philosophy or a Christian theology, cannot be identified with the Christian 
religion. Religion is more than a theoretical Weltanschauung ; it is, what 
neither philosophy nor theology can be, a “* way of life.”” Dependent though 
it is at every point on theoria, its knowledge inspires and informs conduct, 
It evokes a response from man’s whole personality. We have said that faith 
involves an act of will as well as an act of knowing. Religion does not merely 
cognise God as the Author and Finisher of the cosmic process and his kingdom 
as at once transcendent and immanent therein ; it makes the divine intention 
effective in the life of the believer. Is not religion, in this practical function, 
at least as truly an activity of reason as was for Kant man’s conformity to 
the Moral Law? If this be granted, it follows that in religion, as a way of 
life inspired by knowledge of God and of his will for man, there is realised a 
more intimate synthesis of the two functions of reason, the speculative and 
the practical, than in any other form of human experience. That reason itself 
calls for this integration is evidenced by its inability to rest satisfied with any 
solution that, as mere theory, is addressed to the intellect alone. It follows, 
in fact, that in a religion which is thus men’s “‘ reasonable ”’ service, the words 
intellectus querens fidem can find an even more extended meaning than in 
the idea of a Christian philosophy which has been the main theme of this 
article. 
W. G. DE BURGH. 
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VANITY OF VANITIES. 


THE BOOK “ECCLESIASTFS” RESTORED TO THE 
ORIGINAL FORM. 


ROBERT EISLER. 


[Aone with his restoration of ‘ Ecclesiastes ’ here presented, Dr Eisler has 
submitted to the Hissert JourNAL an Introduction containing a full 
description of the historical context in which the book made its appearance 
(about 168 B.c.) and of the critical apparatus used in the re-ordering of the 
text. This Dr Eisler hopes to publish. Unfortunately the restriction of 
space imposed by present conditions renders its publication in the H1BBERT 
JOURNAL impossible. We select the following points from the Introduction. 

(1) The book as it stands in our Bible, has been extensively ‘ doctored ’ 
by rabbinic theologians for the purposes of giving a moral or religious turn to 
a document which originally contained the utterance of a profoundly sceptical 
and pessimistic soul, a cry, de profundis, of unrelieved despair. The book, as 
it stands, has been disorganised by criticisms, corrections and attacks which 
break up the sequence, destroy the rhythm and impair the terrible majesty 
of the poem. 

(2) While Luther had already declared that the book cannot have been 
written by Solomon, J. G. van der Palm (1784) was the earliest interpreter to 
notice that the text is a chaos caused by the transposition of words, verses 
and even entire chapters. In recent times Professor Morris Jastrow, junior, 
has described ‘* Ecclesiastes”? as “‘a strange book to have slipped into a 
sacred collection. This would never have happened if the book had been 
permitted to remain in the form which the author originally gave it, instead 
of being manipulated so as to convert an unorthodox production into an 
unobjectionable one.’”’ To Renan it appeared as “‘ the only charming book 


ever written by a Jew, a few profane pages which by some curious accident 


have found their way into that singular and admirable book termed the 
Bible.” 

(8) The background of the book is to be found in a legend according to 
which Solomon ruled first over the inhabitants of the whole upper and under 
worlds, then only over the inhabitants of the earth and finally over the sons 
of Israel ; after which he went into exile with nothing left him but a beggar’s 
staff. The Talmud treatise Gittin (68. b) tells us that the words of the book 
were spoken by Solomon when thus reduced to beggary and when, according 
to those who objected to its teaching, he had lost even his reason. 

(4) To this day ‘‘ Ecclesiastes ”’ (Qoheleth) is read in all synagogues on the 
Feast of Tabernacles, the day on which Solomon addressed the Assembly of 
the Elders of Israel (1 Kings viii. 2). This provides the imaginary mise en 
scéne of the book. Solomon, Son of David, the once splendid monarch now 
reduced to beggary, is conceived as communicating the fruits of his dis- 
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illusionment to the assembled Elders of Israel after they have recalled him 
to Jerusalem. ‘‘ What the Son of David says,” writes Dr Eisler, “ is easily 
distinguished from the platitudinous criticism levelled at his words, and now 
interspersed between the lines of this tragic poem of despair, both by the 
ring of the voice and by the fact that this disillusioned Sadducean sceptic 
never once mentioned God. All the lines containing Elohim or “‘ the Creator” 
RE can be easily shown to be no part of the original.” 

(5) The Hebrew title Qoheleth—an impossible word—translated ‘* Eccle- 
siastes ” by Aquila, is a corruption of gehilath (ben David) written by an irate 
scribe with the vowels of bosheth (shame) by way of condemning the opinion 
of the writer. 

(6) The rendering here given is that of Miles Coverdale, altered only where 


ll there is mistranslation.—Eb1ror. } 

oa WORDS TO THE ASSEMBLY OF THE SON OF DAVID, KING 
oe ‘IN JERUSALEM. 

T Vanity of Vanities, Vanity of Vanities : all is Vanity. 
n. , , 

c EVERYTHING DETER- To everything there is a season 

a MINED BY TIME And a time to every purpose under heaven : 

a A time to be born, and a time to die ; 

ne A time to plant, and a time to uproot. 


h A time to kill, and a time to heal ; 
A time to break down and a time to build up, 


: A time to cast away and a time to gather 

~ A time to embrace, and a time to keep away 
“a A time to love, and a time to hate 

1 A time of war and a time of peace ; 

. A time to weep, and a time to laugh ; 

A time to mourn, and a time to dance ; 

me A time to seek and a time to lose ; 

4 A time to keep, and a time to cast away ; 

wa A time to rend, and a time to sew ; 

k A time to keep silence, and a time to speak : 
at THE BEGGAR KING I myself was king over the assembly of Israel in 
™ REVEALS HIS IDENTITY Jerusalem. 

And I gave my heart to seek and search out by 
to wisdom concerning all things that are done under 
er heaven. 

* I have seen all the works that are done under the 
sun ; and, behold, all is vanity and grasping of wind. 
1g THE ETERNAL CYCLE One generation passeth away, and another genera- 

tion cometh ; 

ne Only the earth abideth for ever. 

of The sun ariseth, and the sun goeth down, 

en And panteth to his place where he arose. 

Ww The wind goeth towards the south, and turneth 


about unto the north ; 
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It whirleth about continually, and the wind — 


returneth again according to his circuits. 

And if a wood fall toward the south, or towards the 
north, 

In the place where the wood falleth, there it shall be. 
All the rivers run into the sea; yet the sea is never 
full; unto the place from whence the rivers come, 
thither they return again. 

If the clouds be full of rain, they empty themselves 
upon the earth : 

All things are full of labour ; man cannot utter it : 
That which is curved cannot be made straight : and 
that which is wanting cannot be numbered. 


The eye is never satisfied with seeing, nor the ear 
filled with hearing. 

Better is the sight of the eyes than the wandering 
of the desire : 


So I gave my heart to seek 

And to search out by wisdom 

concerning all that is done under heaven. 

All this have I proved by wisdom : I said, I will be 
wise : 

But it was far from me. 

That which is far off, and exceeding deep, who can 
find it out ? 


So I gave my heart to know wisdom, and to know 
madness and folly : 

I saw that wisdom is better than folly in as much as 
light is better than darkness. 

But I perceived that this also is grasping of wind. 
For in much wisdom is much grief: and he that 
increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow. 

And I turned myself to behold wisdom and madness, 
and folly. 

What hath the wise that knoweth to walk before 
the living more than the fool ? 

The wise man’s eyes are in his head; the fool 
walketh in darkness : 

But I myself perceived also that one event hap- 
peneth to them all: do not all go to one place ? 


There was a little city, and few men within it ; 
And therecame a great king against it, and besiegedit, 
And built great bulwarks against it : 


Now there was found in it a humble wise man, and 
he ‘by his wisdom delivered the city ; yet no man 
remembered that same humble man. 
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Then said I, Wisdom is better than weapons of war, 
Wisdom is better than strength: nevertheless the 
humble man’s wisdom is despised, and his words are 
not heard. 


Yea, there is no remembrance of the wise more than 
of the fool for ever; seeing that which now is in 
the days to come shall all be forgotten. 

And how dieth the wise man? Even as the fool. 
Do not all go to one place ? 

Then said. I in my heart: As it happeneth to the 
fool, so it happeneth even to me; and why was I 
then more wise ? Then said I in my heart, that this 
also is vanity. 


I said in mine heart concerning the estate of the 
sons of men, that they might see that they them- 
selves are beasts. 

For that which befalleth the sons of men befalleth 
beasts ; even one thing befalleth them; as the one 
dieth, so dieth the other; yea, they have all one 
breath so that a man hath no pre-eminence above a 
beast : for all is vanity. 

All go unto one place ; all are of the dust, and all 
turn to dust again. 

Who knoweth that the spirit of man goeth upward, 
and the spirit of the beast goeth downward to the 
earth ? 


Wherefore I perceived that there is nothing better, 
than that a man should rejoice in his own works ; 
for that is his portion: for who shall bring him to 
see what shall be after him ? 

I communed with mine own heart, saying: Lo, I 
am come to great estate, and have gotten more than 
all they that have been before me in Jerusalem : 
yea, my heart hath had great experience of wisdom 
and knowledge. 

So I said unto myself : 

Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might ; for there is no work, nor device, nor know- 
ledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whither thou goest. 
I made me great works; I builded me houses; I 
planted me vineyards ; 

I made me gardens and orchards, and I planted 
trees in them of all kinds of fruits : 

I made me pools of water, to water therewith the 
wood that bringeth forth trees : 

I got me servants and maidenslaves, and had ser- 
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vants born in my house ; also I had great possessions 
of big and small cattle above all that were in Jeru- 
salem before me : 

I gathered me also silver and gold, and the rare 
treasure of kings and of all the provinces ; I gat me 
men singers and women singers, and the delights of 
the sons of men, as musical instruments, and that of 
all sorts. 

So I was great, and increased more than all that 
were before me in Jerusalem; also my wisdom 
remained with me. 

And whatsoever mine eyes desired I kept not from 
them, I withheld not my heart from any joy : 

For my heart rejoiced in all my labour: and this 
was my portion of all my labour. 


Then I looked on all the works that my hands had 
wrought, and on the labour that I had laboured to 
do: and, behold, all was vanity and grasping of 
winds, and there was no profit under the sun. 
What profit has a man of all his labour which he 
taketh under the sun ? 

What profit hath he that worketh in that wherein 
he laboureth ? 


That which hath been is now; and that which is to 
be hath already been. 

The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be ; 
and that which is done is that which shall be done : 
and there is no new thing under the sun. 

Is there any thing whereof it may be said, See, this 
is new ? it hath been already of old time, which was 
before us. 

Only there is no remembrance of former things ; 
neither shall there be any remembrance of things 
that are to come with those that shall come. 

The living know that they shall die: but the dead 
know not anything, neither have they more a 
reward ; yea, the memory of them is forgotten. 
Also their love, and their hatred, and their envy, is 
now perished ; neither have they any more a portion 
for ever in anything that is done under the sun, 
Therefore I hated life; because the work that is 
wrought under the sun is grievous unto me : for all 
is vanity and grasping of wind. 


Yea, I hated all my labour which I had taken under 
the sun: because I should leave it unto the man 
that shall be after me. For what can the man do 
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that cometh after the king ? even that which hath 
been already done. 

And who knoweth whether he shall be a wise man 
or a fool ? yet shall he have rule over all my labour 
wherein I have laboured, and wherein I have showed 
myself wise under the sun. This also is vanity. 


There is an evil which I have seen under the sun: 
Folly set in great dignity. 

Woe to thee, O land, when thy king is a child, and 
thy princes eat in the morning ! 


For out of a house of outcasts one cometh to reign ; 
whereas also he that is born in his kingdom becometh 
poor. 

I have seen the rich sit in low place and servants 
upon horses, and princes walking as servants upon 
the earth. 


A man cannot tell what shall be ; and what shall be 
after him, who can tell him ? 

All this have I seen, and applied my heart unto every 
work that is done under the sun: there is a time 
wherein one man ruleth over another to his own 
hurt. , 

Therefore I went about to cause my heart to despair 
of all the labour which I took under the sun. 

For what hath man of all his labour, and of the 
striving of his heart, wherein he hath laboured under 
the sun? This also is vanity. 


There is nothing better for a man, than that he 
should eat and drink, and that he should make his 
soul enjoy good in his labour. 

(Yet) this also is vanity and grasping of wind. 


So I commended mirth, because a man hath no 
better thing under the sun, than to eat, and to drink, 
and to be merry: for all that shall abide with him 
of his labour the days of his life; yet, behold, this 
also is vanity. 

I said of laughter, it is mad: and of mirth, What 
doeth it ? 

I sought in mine heart to give myself unto wine, yet 
acquainting mine heart with wisdom; and to lay 
hold on folly, till I might see what it was that is good 
for the sons of men, that which they should do under 
the heaven-all the days of their life. 

Yea, who knoweth what is good for man in this life, 
all the days of his vain life which he spendeth as a 
shadow ? 
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Yea, who can tell a man what shall be after him 
under the sun ? 

For to him that is joined to all the living there is 
hope: a living dog is better than a dead lion. 

A feast is made for laughter, and wine maketh merry : 
money answereth all things. 

I said in mine heart, Go to now, I will prove thee 
with mirth, therefore enjoy pleasures. 

Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy, and drink thy 
wine with a merry heart. 

Let thy garments be always white; and let thy 
head lack no ointment. 


Live joyfully with the wife whom thou lovest all the 
days of the life of thy vanity under the sun, all the 
days of thy vanity : 

For that is thy portion in this life, and in thy labour 
which thou takest under the sun. 

But—I found more bitter than death the woman, 
whose heart is snares and nets, and her hands are 
bands. 

Behold, this have I found, counting one by one, to 
find out the account, which yet my soul seeketh, but 
I find not : 

One man among a thousand have I found; but a 
woman among all those have I not found, 


One is alone, and there is not a second; yea, one 
hath neither child nor brother : yet is there no end 
of all one’s labour ; 

Neither saith one, 

For whom do I labour, and bereave my soul of good ? 
Neither is one’s eye satisfied with riches, 

And what good is there to the owners thereof, saving 
the beholding of them with their eyes ? 

This also is vanity, yea, it is a sore travail, 


I considered all the living which walk under the sun. 
There is no end of all the people, even as of all that 
have been before them. Surely this also is vanity 
and grasping of wind. 

All the labour of man is for his mouth, and yet the 
appetite is not filled. 

When goods increase, they are increased that eat 
them : 


Moreover there is this: the profit of the earth is for 
all: but it is the king is served by the field. 

What of the poor ? All his days are sorrows and his 
travail is grief. 
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* Though he live a thousand years twice told, he sees d 
no good, d 

Ss Yea, his heart taketh not rest in the night. : 
All his days he eateth in darkness, and he hath much ‘ 

rs sorrow and wrath with his sickness. This also is - 
vanity, i 

i 4 
WEALTH HARMFUL There is a sore evil which I have seen under the sun, a 

y AND PERISHABLE namely, riches kept for the owners thereof to their Fs. 
hurt. 3 BS, 

y But those riches perish by evil adventure : and one pe 


begetteth a son, and there is nothing in his hand. 
As he came forth of his mother’s womb, naked shall 


e he return to go as he came, and shall take nothing va 
le of his labour which he may carry away in his hand. i 

And this also is a sore evil, that in all points as he is 
ir came, so shall he go: and what profit hath he that ; 


hath laboured for the wind ? 


a, BS 
re BUILDING THE TOWER [I returned, and I saw under the sun, that the race is fe 
OF BABEL not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, neither 
to SUCCESS NOT DUE TO yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men of ‘ 
it MERIT BUT CHANCE understanding, nor yet favour to men of skill; but 2 
time and chance happeneth to them all. c= 
a For man also knoweth not his time, he knoweth not oh 
that which shall be: as the fishes that are taken in Bi 
an evil net, and as birds that are caught in the snare ; 3 
he so are the sons of men snared in an evil time, when ‘ 
id it falleth suddenly upon them. “a 
No man has power to retain the breath, neither ‘3 
? power over the day of death and there is no discharge 


in (that) war. 

Behold that which I have seen: it is good and 
1B comely for one to eat and drink, and to enjoy the 
good of all his labour that he taketh under the sun 
all the days of his life: for that is his portion. 4 
For he cometh in with vanity, and departeth in 3 


ge OS 


“ darkness, and his name shall be covered with dark- : 
, ness. 
y I returned: mine heart (set) to know, and to search 
™ and to seek out wisdom, and the reason of things, 
and to know the wickedness of folly, even of foolish- 
a ness and madness : 


THERE IS NO JusTICE All things have I seen in the days of my vanity : 
or IN THE WORLD there is a just man that perisheth in his righteous- 
ness, and there is a wicked man that prolongeth his 
life in his wickedness, 

There is a vanity which is done upon the earth; 
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that there be just men, unto whom it happeneth 
according to the work of the wicked ; again, there 
be wicked men, to whom it happeneth according to 
the work of the righteous : I said, this also is vanity. 
All things come alike to all: there is one event to 
the righteous, and to the wicked ; to the good and 
to the bad, to the clean, and to the unclean ; to him 
that sacrificeth, and to him that sacrificeth not : as 
the good, so is the sinner ; and he that sweareth, as 
he that feareth an oath. 

This is an evil among all things that are done under 
the sun, that there is one event unto all: yea, also 
the heart of the sons of men is full of evil, and mad- 
ness is in their heart while they live and after that 
they go to the dead. 


Therefore, be not righteous overmuch; neither make 
thyself over wise; why shouldest thou destroy 
thyself ? 

Be not over much wicked, neither be thou foolish : 
why shouldest thou die before thy time ? 

Also take no heed unto all words that are spoken ; 
lest thou hear thy servant curse thee. 


And moreover I saw under the sun the place of 
judgement : that wickedness was there; and the 
place of righteousness, that iniquity was there. 

I returned, and considered all the oppressions that 
are done under the sun; and behold the tears of 
such as were oppressed, and they had no comforter ; 
and on the side of their oppressors there was power. 
Wherefore I praised the dead which are already 
dead more than the living which are yet alive. 

Yea, better is he than both they, which hath not yet 
been, who hath not seen the evil work that is done 
under the sun. 


Again, I considered all endeavourment, and all 
gainful work, that this is but competition, emulation 
of one man against a man his neighbour. This also 
is vanity and grasping of wind. , 
Better is an handful with quietness, than both the 
hands full with travail and grasping of wind. 
Then I returned, and I saw vanity under the sun. 
The day of death is better than the day of one’s 
birth ; better is the end of a thing than the beginning 
thereof. 


So I counsel you: 
Keep the king’s commandment ! 
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For whatsoever pleaseth him he doeth. 
Do not rashly desert him, 

Do not persist in an evil counsel ! es 
Where the word of a king is there is power a 


And who may say unto him, What doest thou ? : 
Curse not the king, no not in thy thought; and a 
curse not the Syrian in thy bedchamber : for a bird a 


of the air shall carry the voice, and that which hath 
wings shall tell the matter. 


Cast thy bread upon the waters : for thou shalt find 4 
it after many days. Le 
Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is pe 
for the eyes to behold the sun. 
Therefore remove sorrow from thy heart, and put my 
away evil from thy flesh. > 
Yea, if a man live many years, and rejoice in them M4 
all; yet let him remember the days of darkness ; a 
for they shall be many. All that cometh is vanity. ei 
Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth; and let thy 
heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk 
in the ways of thine heart, and in the sight of thine 
eyes : 

Remember thou that the almond-tree blossoms and 
the caper-plant breaks into flower 

While the evil days come not, nor the years draw 
nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in 
them ; 

While the sun or the light or the moon or the stars 
be not darkened nor the clouds return after the rain. 
In the day when the keepers of the house shall 


tremble and fears shall be in the way, ” 
When the (sound of the) grasshopper shall be a a 
burden and he shall be startled at the voice of the A 
bird. é 


Then the strong men shall bow themselves, and the 
grinders that look out cease and the windows be 
darkened, 

And the doors shall be shut in the streets. 

When the sound of the grinding is low, and all the 
daughters of musik shall be silenced ; because man 
goeth to his long home, and the mourners go about 
the streets. 


Or ever, the silver cord be loosed, or the golden 
bowl be broken, or the pitcher be smashed at the 
fountain, or the wheel broken at the cistern. 


Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was. 


Vanity of vanities, all is vanity ! 


THE MORAL GOVERNMENT OF THE 
WORLD. 


DR HILDA D. OAKELEY. 


THE power of present happenings is forcing upon us the problem of the moral 
government of the world more insistently and in a greater number of minds 
than m more normal experiences. We may have had to face in our lifetime 
no other such appalling calamity. But in a survey of history, even if we 
confine ourselves to the history of our own civilisation, doubts as to the 
divine ordering of the system of events must again and again assail those at 
least for whom the question is not so firmly closed as never to be re-opened, 
We are, however, so constituted that the experience of our own present 
exercises over us a power incommensurable with that of knowledge of any 
other age éven though recent, or illuminated with the light of historic genius. 

The question then whether it is conceivable that such a world as this 
could be under the control of a Being possessed of the greatest possible power, 
wisdom and goodness, must be to-day haunting minds whigh have gone 
through the pages of past history unscathed by any torments of this kind, 
If concomitantly with this questioning there is a decline in religious belief 
and observance, as some well-qualified to judge are asserting, other causes 
may, of course, be alleged for this. There are moreover not a few who see 
signs of increased attention to religious matters. But the question stated 
above whether or not expressed is probably at the back of much seeming 
indifference and lack of response to religious appeals. 

It must not, however, be forgotten that some of those who reflect on the 
** problem of evil,’”’ see in such a calamity as has overtaken our civilisation 
to-day, a confirmation of what they regard as the true interpretation of the 
existence of evil. The possibility of evil, according to this widely accepted 
view, could not be avoided if man was to be endowed with moral freedom 
which is his greatest attribute giving him his high place amongst created 
beings. The unparalleled disaster of the present war is in this light one of 
the most impressive examples in history of man’s misuse of the divine gift 
of freedom. It is, for obvious reasons, even more impressive than any former 
instance of the unfailing results of such prostitution of his most precious 
endowment. The qualities of mind attendant on freedom had enabled him to 
attain a new pinnacle in the natural world. By means of scientific discovery, 
he had acquired powers to transform human existence through diminution 
of physical suffering, reduction of the toil of life, and extension of spiritual 
activities, These immense opportunities men have turned in the opposite 
direction. The immeasurable powers for good thus put into human hands 
are now being used for purposes of mutual destruction. An age which might 
have been the most glorious in human history, is suffering from the greatest 
tribulation which has fallen upon our civilisation. 
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This kind of reasoning might be conclusive for those who conceive humanity 
as a universal being responsible for all the errors and crimes of the individuals 
composing it. Or the conception might be of the type of the great religious 
myth of the Old Testament. Since all have sinned in Adam, all are con- 
eerned in the sins of mankind. Philosophy has expressed in various forms 
the concept that the human race must stand and fall as one. It is partly 
‘suggested by Hegel’s Absolute Spirit which undergoes the labours of history 
in the ends of freedom, and Croce’s One Spirit which is history. But such a 
philosophy cannot be found in the New Testament. It is not in harmony 
with the spiritual view of personality which is intrinsic to Christianity. Is it 
‘true to the facts of human experience, or in accordance with justice to the 
individual ? Once it is recognised that the moral agent must be the individual, 
who can ignore the evidence of the profound inequality of individuals in the 
capacity for free action ? Have those who are satisfied that the solution of 
the problem of evil lies in the infinite importance of human freedom, given 
weight to the facts of heredity and the effects of disease, environment, and 
debasing influences weakening the mental and moral powers? It is not to 
selected peoples and civilisations, and within these civilisations to selected 
persons and groups that we should turn in determining the question whether 
ithe evil that is in the world is not too great a price for man to pay for the 
freedom which is his. For “‘ man” here must signify all men as individuals, 

The ages and races of mankind would have to be surveyed. It would be 
necessary to begin with the most primitive members of the species, fast 
bound under the sway of custom and tradition, and pass on to peoples of 
civilisations in some respects high, in which slavery and kindred institutions 
have prevailed. What scope has there been in history so far as known for the 
energies of moral freedom and development of personality in men and women ? 
Clearly, a very limited one. Even if we ignore these primary doubts, the 
solution of the problem of evil by the argument from freedom would only 
apply to the specifically human form, the case of sin. But when we are 
inquiring into the significance of the fact of evil, we seem bound to look at 
the subject from a broader standpoint. It is not merely human sin with 
which we should be concerned or the moral failure of the one organic being 
possessed of the ideas of right and wrong, but the constitution and course of 
nature. Man, having reached the age of unlimited criticism, applies his 
critical faculties to the character of much that he finds in nature, the sufferings 
and cruelties of the animal struggle to maintain a foothold in existence, the 
ingenious methods of torture prevailing in many of these struggles, the 
enormous wastage attendant on the nature of life in its over-productivity. 
We are driven to ask whether that which from the moral standpoint we 
condemn in man, is also to be condemned in the rest of the animal world. 
It is evident that if condemned, the condemnation cannot fall upon the 
creatures themselves, since the moral consciousness can only belong to the 
self-conscious agent who as subject, ascribes his acts to his own will, and in 
so far as he acts freely, brings freedom into nature. 

A moral consciousness then cannot be concerned in the behaviour of the 
animal who lacks self-consciousness and the ideas of value. But the suffering 
which is without the meaning in which many find its significance in the human 

sphere as experience which purifies and ennobles is not less of a mystery on 
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that account. The facts of suffering and waste from the standpoint, so to 
speak, of the animal order thus lead on their own account to doubt in regard 
to any absolute monistic view of the moral government of the world. 

But the main question for the present argument is the relation to that 
order or to the realm of life of the human subjects who as self-conscious minds 
have risen above the blindness to value, the unconsciousness of good and evil 
which, as we surmise, determine the dream-like character of animal existence. 
Does an absolute monistic view involve that the whole nature of the order 
of being as life depends upon the supreme principle of the universe, however 
conceived, so that the place of man as member of that order must, on the 
religious interpretation, be determined by the divine will? The approach 
of thinkers in philosophy and religion to the question of the relation of the 
Highest Being to the world seldom seems to go to the root of the difficulty in 
the conditions of experience. What is the relation of the metaphysical 
problem whether there can be conceived to exist any materials of a universe 
prior to the creative act of God to the problem arising from experience whether 
the nature of life is independent of any divine act, and could not have been 
other than it is ? It was the metaphysical problem with which the seventeenth 
century philosophers were occupied. Leibniz, in his principle that this is 
the best of all possible worlds, postulated the existence of worlds prior to the 
selection of the best possible by God, or at least the existence of conditions 
for the coming to be of any world, conditions which the divine act could not 
alter. Descartes, on the other hand, held that it is possible to God to make 
two and two equal to a sum other than four. Professor Laird, commenting 
on this in his examination of the conception of Omnipotence (Theism and 
Cosmology), observes that to deny that self-contradictory actions are possible 
to God is not to limit the divine power. “ A contradiction in terms describes 
non-entity. . . . No power is limited by the avoidance of self-contradiction. 
. . . The creation of round squares would be the creation of nothing.” The 
question whether the nature or essential properties of life could have been 
other than they are, does not appear to belong strictly to the province of 
metaphysics or logic. That they should be different is not a contradiction in 
terms. The question is whether it must not be regarded as a moral contra- 
diction or a contradiction in the order of value that life should have been 
produced with all the properties that it has by a perfect and all-powerful 
being. By a contradiction in the order of value, I would signify endowment 
by a perfect act with properties the constant tendency of which is destructive 
of value. The source of the evil belongs to the nature of life; it is at the 
roots of life, and not merely a possible development. It has in its natural 
operation impregnated with evil a great deal of human history. In the sense 
in which this can be said of the animal world, the process of all living things 
is similarly affected by evils in the order to which it belongs. 

The fact that life is characterised by an inexhaustible productivity 
appears to be contingent and not logically necessary. In accordance with 
the view quoted above, it does therefore involve a limitation in the power of 
a divine creator or an element of dualism in the ultimate principle. It might 
conceivably have been otherwise in a world better ordered in respect to the 
purpose manifested in the calling into existence of beings capable of the 
highest spiritual experience. A moral contradiction appears, therefore, to 
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be involved in the conception that life as present in our world proceeds in toto 
from a principle of absolute perfection. Unless we are to admit flaws in the 
perfection of the creative principle we must thus admit a certain limitation 
of power. It might be pointed out that granted that suffering and waste are 
inseparable from animal life, in man knowledge can greatly reduce suffering 
and through freedom sin can be resisted. But freedom, as we have seen, 
cannot in the degree required be attributed to more than a minority whose 
proportion to the whole is unknowable. And whatever may be achieved in 
the future by progress in knowledge and the perfecting of human personality 
working under greater conditions of freedom, the loss and sacrifice of warped 
personality in past ages cannot be retrieved. In the actualisation of earthly 
life, as the order of being to which the self-conscious subject should belong, 
the divine power on the religious interpretation implied, sanctioned the 
presence in this world of a force which must bring with it the properties and 
developments which have been indicated. This power was thus limited by 
the unalterable nature of life, which was introduced into the world for the 
sake, as we must surmise, of some good which outweighed the evil. 

It would be possible to illustrate the thesis of this article from other. 
characteristics of human existence than those proceeding from the over- 
productivity of life. It appears however to be in connection with this that 
the hindrances to the higher development of the personal values seem to 
have been most universal in the races of mankind, and the course of history. 
It belongs to the purpose of the argument, as pointed out above, to urge that 
these hindrances must not be discounted and slurred over on the ground that 
the satisfaction of the ideal is in the future and all these myriad failures were 
necessary to the advance. For though “ men may rise on stepping-stones of 
their dead selves to better things ” they may not use other selves as their 
stepping-stones. The promise of personality cannot’ be restricted and the 
individual is not merged in the whole, to receive there unknowing, his ulti- 
mate significance. 

For Western thought the great expansion of knowledge in the modern 
world, scientific knowledge of nature and historic knowledge of man, has 
revealed aspects of the out-pouring of life more pregnant with catastrophe 
for humanity than those apparent in earlier times. Medizval and even later 
thinkers were able to conceive this phenomenon as an impressive illustration 
of the principle of the actualisation of all that is conceptually possible. 
Professor Lovejoy, in his book on the idea of The Great Chain of Being, calls 
it the “* principle of plenitude.” This incredible fulness of existence was a 
necessary manifestation of the greatness of the Eternal Being. Thomas 
Aquinas ‘* was probably the proximate source of the doctrine of the inherent 
and supreme value of the variety of existence as such.” He even holds that 
a universe in which there was no evil would not be so good as the actual 
universe because not so varied. To Augustine, was ascribed the thesis that 
evils would not be unless it was good that they should be. The optimism of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries owed something to this point of 
view. It is only gradually as men become more historically-minded and 
more fully conscious of the individuality of things and its value, that the facts 
of the overwhelming lavishness of nature ceaselessly producing new indivi- 
duals, each with its peculiar difference, come to carry more pessimistic 
Vou. XL, No, 3. ° 
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implications. A Darwin could see in the working of natural selection through 
the incalculable and purposeless waste of the individuals of a species to the 
survival of the best adapted, a beneficial condition for progress to higher 
forms. But others attempting to survey the world of living things from the 
creature whose existence is a day’s struggle with its swarming competitors 
to the monstrous human egoist delighting in the spectacle of men destroying 
each other for his glory, come to the conclusion of Heraclitus that ‘ war is 
lord of all.” 

The question thus presents itself whether this magnificent province of 
life, with its exquisite and innumerable forms, and unlimited types of activity 
is not in its very constitution the necessary source of the chief evils that 
attend upon all objects that it embraces. Here must be included many 
recurrent tragedies of history and the great moral evil which often destroys 
the values that arise when the animal being becomes a self-conscious subject. 
In the dawn of civilisation occurred the mass wanderings of hordes of men, 
no longer able to find subsistence in their former haunts, and their frequent 
destruction of peoples who had developed settled forms of living in which 
the human qualities could emerge. Other causes. of conflict have multiplied 
in history. But underlying many at least of them has been this inescapable 
fact of competition for the needs of existence which first makes man the 
enemy of man. To-day, the demand for more Lebensraum is the pretext of 
men whose minds are inflamed by the passion for power, and peoples who 
regard themselves as divine in their descent. 


Of the enormous population of Asia, M. Etienne Dennery wrote (in 1981) : 

‘** Amid so many human beings merely to ward off starvation calls 

for a mighty effort. . . . How futile to speak of man’s dignity when 

there is not enough air for him to breathe! In the midst of the crowds 
of Asia man is stifled ” (Asia’s Teeming Millions). 


Of Japan, he said : 


“The ricefields are everywhere swarming with humanity... . 
There are outbreaks of class-struggles of the most embittered violence. 
. . . At the universities the struggle for life is too great for disinterested 
learning.” 


Thus man appears to be endowed with the instincts for a spiritual type 
of existence which are in the majority constantly thwarted by the compul- 
sions of life for an organic being. Discussions of this problem often betray 
the difficulty of facing it in all its scope. It is hardly possible that humanity 
should be envisaged in its vast range from the dim stretches of pre-history 
to the brilliant patches of civilisation, very brief by comparison, when we are 
attempting interpretations of the lot of man. ‘‘ What is the theological 
problem of suffering,” asks Professor Laird (Mind and Deity, Chapter V1), 
‘“* and its bearing upon providential and anti-providential arguments ?”’ He 
does not here ask the larger question : ‘‘ What is the meaning of the existence 
of myriads of beings who as human are endowed with mental and spiritual 
faculties but whose life seems devoid of significance?” The great possi- 
bilties of human nature are nothing to them. These possibilities have only 
become capable of realisation in very small sections of human experience. 
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And even in those sections have the majority known their fulfilment ? Have 
they not for the most part lived and died in the struggle to live, which is the 
most universal task imposed upon members of the organic world? This 
task seems in itself wholly without meaning, except as illuminated by those 
personal qualities of kindness and self-sacrifice which appear as soon as the 
self wakens to the consciousness of other selves. A 

Such considerations to which only a very brief reference can be made, 
seem as earlier observed to render incredible the idea of the total production 
and control of the world by a principle absolute in power as well as goodness, 
It is not a question of providence intervening at critical junctures to assist 
the good cause by preventing events which would turn history at decisive 
moments into the worst possible direction for moral progress. Examples of 
such, vents would be the continued existence of the criminal in a position 
of power, the death of an Abraham Lincoln or Emperor Frederic at the 
moment when they were most needed to save their communities or even 
mankind from great evils. The problem concerns the basic nature of life, the 
roots rather than the inevitable growths. The thesis here maintained is that 
the highest but not omnipotent being can be conceived to permit the emer- 
gence of life in the universe but in so doing could not alter its essential 
properties. 

We may turn to Plato for an account of creation, ascribed by him to the 
Pythagorean Timeus, which so far as it goes seems to provide a philosophical 
basis for the idea of limitation in the creative power as here conceived. It is 
not dualism with two principles of equal status, good and evil, as in the old 
Persian creed of Ormuzd and Ahriman. The Demiurgus of Timeus is 
supreme and has no actively opposing power to face. But he has not created 
the nature of his material. ‘‘ Having received all that is visible not in a 
state of rest, but moving without harmony or measure, he brought it from its 
disorder into order thinking that this was in all ways better than the other.” 
There enters in the contrast between the indefinite or formless and form, 
which pervaded so much of early Greek thought and culminates in Plato and 
Aristotle. In a remarkable passage Timzeus seems to identify the “* formless ” 
with space, the principle of the material world to which a shadowy being is 
thus attributed, as it was not in Plato’s earlier dialogues. There, the only 
reality is in the ideas or forms, But here we have a “ viewless formless ” 
nature apprehended by a sort of “ bastard reason,” the basis of the material 
world, It is not spoken of as evil. In the Thecetetus the Platonic Socrates 
observed : ‘‘ evil there must always be, for there must be something contrary 
to the good.” This is a different argument logical in type. Timzus seems to 
mean that we must admit the existence of something not wholly created by 
the Demiurgus and therefore not necessarily expressing his will. As earlier 
argued, the order of existence which we know as life seems in its original 
nature to be below or prior to good and evil. Timzus’ conception of the 
Demiurgus receiving all visible things moving about without harmony or 
measure, and bringing them from disorder into order, may be applied to 
interpret the relation of the divine power to the world of living things. It 
has of course similarities with the account of the Creation in Genesis. The 
measureless wastage of life, the superabundant pouring forth of creatures 
many of them to prey upon each other seems as such to be outside all cate- 
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gories of value. It does not proceed from the agency of a divine power. The 
medizval conception of value in the mere extravagant wealth of things is 
inferior to the Greek conception of form, measure, ‘‘ nothing in excess.” But 
this excess is intrinsic to life, and must be accepted with it. 

It is as if in the nature of things the highest good could not be manifested 
in a created world unless life should emerge and spiritual beings go through 
the labours and struggles necessary to bring out of the conditions it offers 
greater good than evil. There is on this interpretation a height reached in 
the order of value which could not have been attained in the material universe 
if life had not been. Professor Laird allows, without, I think, endorsing, the 
speculation that, even granting moral progress, in view of the total evil in 
the history of the past “‘ the sum of things, we are strongly inclined to suppose 
would Have been better if there had never been an earth ” (Mind and Deity, 
VI). According to the foregoing argument, there seems a possibility of 
avoiding this conclusion. It will be evident that no attempt is made in this 
article to deal with the problem of evil in general, but only to discuss a single 
aspect of it, which does not appear to have been often examined from the 
point of view here taken. 


HILDA D. OAKELEY. 


LONDON. 
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THE NECESSITY OF RESURRECTION, 
HUGH ROSS WILLIAMSON. 


A TRAVELLER in Eubcea during Holy Week, oppressed by the atmosphere of 
gloom and anxiety, asked an old woman the reason for it. ‘“‘ Of course I am 
anxious,” she replied, ‘ for if Christ does not rise to-morrow we shall have no 
corn this year.” } 

This simple identification of the Crucified One with the Slain King, of the 
Resurrection of Jesus with the sympathetic magic of the Fertility Cult, of 
the Easter Mass with the immemorial Spring Festival, is intelligible enough to 
a generation which, without undue excitement, has assimilated ‘‘ The Golden 
Bough ” and “* The Waste Land ” and is no longer concerned vehemently to 
assert or passionately to deny the similarities between the myth and ritual 
of the Cult and those of Christianity. It can be admitted that the Egyptian 
Osiris and the Babylonian Tammuz, the Canaanite Aleion and the Syrian 
Adonis, the Phrygian Attis and the Thracian Dionysus were, for the salvation 
of the people, sacrificially slain and afterwards raised from the dead, without 
insisting that such tales are either diabolic imitations of Christian truth to 
seduce the unwary or providential foreshadowings of it to hearten the devout. 

The development of anthropological study has provided an escape from 
the apparent dilemma which troubled an earlier age. Just as, at first, the 
critical examination of Biblical texts gave rise to fears that “ the quest of 
the historical Jesus ” might lead to his virtual disappearance, so, initially, 
the study of comparative religion appeared to imply the reduction of Chris- 
tianity to the status of a pagan sect. But as, in the one case, the Higher 
Criticism merely strengthened rigidly orthodox Christian teaching, so in the 
other the Christian adaptation of the Cult myth and ritual has supported 
rather than sapped the Faith. Osiris was not a prefiguring of Christ, but 
Christianity becomes more intelligible in the context of Osiris, Civilisation 
may have originated in the resurrection-rites of Osiris, but it was in the 
resurrection of Jesus that it reached its culmination. 

The term “ civilisation ” is here used in its strict and even technical sense 
to denote the literate culture which had its origin in South-Western Asia 
about 4000 B.c. and which gradually spread throughout the world. From 
the first it had a vital connection with the religion of Resurrection, Indeed it 
has been argued with some plausibility that the one arose from the other, 


‘“* Many of the principal discoveries and inventions upon which our 
civilisation is based can be traced with considerable probability to an 
area with its focus near the head of the Persian Gulf and such evidence 
as there is suggests that they were made by ingenious priests as a means 
of facilitating the performance of religious ritual, It is at least possible 





1 Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore. 
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that animals were first domesticated for convenience in sacrifice and that 
the first use of the plough was as a method of symbolically fertilising the 
soil; the first wheel may have been a labour-saving device for keeping 
the sun on its course and metal-working may have started with the 
making of imitation suns in gold; the first bow and arrow may have 
ensured victory by symbolically destroying enemies at a distance ; 
mummification kept the dead king ritually alive, and the kite conveyed 
his spirit to the sky. There is some evidence to support all these sugges- 
tions, and its cumulative effect strengthens the theory as a whole—that 
is, that civilisation originated in ritual—though of course a great deal 
more evidence would be required to establish it. Alternative theories 
have no evidence to support them at all.” } 


Whether or not civilisation was born of ritual, it is certain that very early 
the two became inseparable ; and, whatever the reason for the inventions, 
the search for materials for developing them caused those first journeys 
which disseminated the culture pattern. The phenomenon of civilisation— 
‘“‘a thing in itself with its own mode of development ”—not only ensured 
“the discoveries and inventions, corn-growing, cattle-breeding, metal- 
working, the wheel, the sail, the loom, the brick—which, when diffused, 
transformed the majority of mankind from wandering food-gatherers to 
settled food-producers,” but it also imposed on the peoples the ritual and the 
myth (which is the “* book of the words ” explaining the ritual) which was an 
integral part of it. 

Thus, from the outset, civilisation and religion might be described as two 
aspects of the same phenomenon. For as civilisation was a thing communicated 
and not, as was once supposed, a matter of independent and inexplicable 
enlightenment which might suddenly affect unconnected savage communities, 
so religion is not, as the anthropologists of last century thought, ‘ natural ” 
to man. 


** During the sixty years which have elapsed since. Sir Edward Tylor 
expressed his emphatic belief in the universality of religion, the progress 
of knowledge has failed to reveal any real justification for it. There are. 
in fact no grounds for the belief that natural man had any religion, 
. . . It was an invention of civilised man.” ? 


To look at the first century of our era from the point of view of the 
twentieth entails a faulty perspective. That world can be understood only 
in the light of its own beliefs not by assuming their identity with a later 
rationalising. And nowhere has a lack of historical sense caused more dis- 
tortion than in the approach to the Resurrection. 

It is, of course, true that the assertion of the resurrection of Jesus was 
the main point of the earliest apostolic teaching and that, apart from their 
belief in the event, the first proclaimers of the Gospel would never have 
preached at all. But the conventional modern deduction from this—that, in 
announcing that Christ had risen, the disciples were startling a sceptical 
world with revolutionary news of an undreamt-of occurrence—is almost the 


1 Raglan, How Came Civilisation ? 
2 Elliott Smith, In the Beginning. 
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that exact reverse of the truth. For 4,000 years, the idea of the resurrection of : 
t the the Slain King-God had been the pivotal point of all civilised belief. E 
ping The message of the early Christians was that a certain man whom their Fe 

the hearers had actually known and talked with and seen killed had risen from F 
have the dead and, by the manner of his death and resurrection, had fulfilled the 4 
nce ; accepted and world-old conditions of Godhead. i 
eyed As Peter put it a few weeks after the Crucifixion :— # 
0 ** Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved by God among you by miracles : 


deal and wonders and signs, which God did by him in the midst of you, as 
ye yourselves also know: him being delivered by the determinate 





ines counsel and foreknowledge of God ye have taken and by wicked hands : 
have crucified and slain: whom God hath raised up, having loosed the b; 

arly pains of death, because it was not possible that he should be holden of 4 

ions, it.” 2 b 

al Henceforth there was a clue to the nature of God in the verifiable life of 

aed aman. At the outset Christianity was sharply differentiated from all other 

ial, forms which religion had assumed. Its foundation was not an ethical code, 

var but an actual career: not rules for a way of life which might be presumed to 

. in satisfy man’s moral sense, but God’s own way of life in time and space— 


re which so outraged the moral sense of the age that men crucified him. 
Though this belief was in time to transform the interpretation of the 


an ritual, with its accompanying myth, which had played its part in the accept- 
tion ance of the Resurrection, the ritual itself still persisted. . 
vated ‘“The ancient conception of the divine kingship may have been 
able poles removed from that of the Founder of Christianity, since there is no 
tes, real parallel in the mythological careers of Osiris, Tammuz, Aleion, 
ral” Demeter or Dionysus, and the actual life and ministry of Christ as 
recorded in the Synoptic Gospels. But if the ritual renewal of the life 
‘ylor of the king as the embodiment of the prosperity of the community gave 
Tess place in Christianity to lofty metaphysical concepts concerning spiritual y 
are. regeneration, the symbolism employed to give expression to these ; 
rion, abstract yearnings was not essentially changed.” ? 


By facing these facts, by admitting and even welcoming all evidences of 
the apparent identity and proved adaptation, the case for Christ is not—as J. M. 


only Robertson and his followers assumed—discredited, but strengthened. 
ater It is further reinforced by the exploration of the background, for even the 
dis- historical misconceptions arising from a modern approach to the thought- 

forms of the first Christian century are mild in comparison with those engen- 
was dered by the general assumption that the reactions of early man to the world i 
heir did not differ essentially from the attitude of a twentieth century agnostic. ul 
lave Always the certainty of death has oppressed the minds of men, but only if 
t, in modern man had adopted as a cardinal article of faith the despairing cry f 
tical “* Death is the end, the end.” To early man, the inescapable fact was surely 
the not death, but resurrection ; and still the Romanies, who preserve so much 

1 Acts of the Apostles, II, 22-24. 





2 James, Christian Myth and Ritual, 
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3 of the ancient tradition, use the same word to denote both “life” and at le 
q “ death.” teacl 
: To one observing freshly the process of nature, the death of the sun each | 

: day and the death of the earth each year would be sufficiently terrifying | 
4 mortalities. Indeed that inherited fear of winter and the dark still lurks | 


unconquered in the heart of man to-day. But with the miracles of spring- 
time and morning, the fears would fade and death become accepted not as 
the end but as the necessary prelude to life. 





1 Jefferies, The Story of My Heart. 





i This is poles apart from the creed of the present age of progress, science 
1M and “ enlightenment ” which might be not unfairly epitomised by Richard 
1 Jefferies’ famous passage : 
i, _ ‘The sentiments of trust chipped out on tombstones are touching 
ig instances of the innate goodness of the human heart, which naturally . 5 
by longs for good and sighs itself to sleep in the hope that, if parted, the ane 
' parting is for the benefit of those that are gone. But these inscriptions 
i are also awful instances of the deep intellectual darkness which presses poe 
tt on the minds of men. The least thought erases them. There is no “w i 
il consolation. There is no relief. There is no hope certain; the whole oe 
i system is mere illusion.” + “bai 
F deny 
4 These mortuary evidences of a belief in resurrection are, however, instances Pow 
B neither of the “innate goodness of the human heart ” nor of “ deep intel- belie 
te lectual darkness.” They are affirmations of what is seen to be the pivotal 
i fact of the cosmic order, defiant assertions in the teeth of doubt that the 
hi universe is a unity in which all the parts move in harmony with the same 
1 rhythm—the unending cycle, life death resurrection life death resurrection 
1 life . . ., not the broken line, life, death: life, death: life, death. 
a The view of resurrection as a piece of wishful thinking imposed as a 
EB ‘“‘ happy ending ” on the true and tragic tale of life and death may be in line f 
if with “ progressive ” thought, but it is the antithesis of all civilised belief. It sens 
ba is a denial of the primary law governing natural and spiritual world alike— imp 
i “* Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone ; but “ad 
cit if it die it bringeth forth much fruit,” as well as ‘‘ Without the shedding of 7 
nit blood there is no remission of sin.” The acceptance of it betokens the fatal new 
hy disintegration by which harmony is destroyed, order repudiated, rhythm forg 
a broken. beec 
h There have, of course, in all communities been periods of scepticism and betr 
1 in all ages schools of sceptics, but the wholesale adoption of mere disbelief as corr 
A a positive creed is due in part to the modern identification of “‘ knowledge ” the | 
rt with the ascertained results of scientific experiment. The materialist can And 
i now appeal to an “ authority ” which admits only materialist standards, to in 
M knowing that by the majority such “ authority ” will be accepted as more in mis¢ 
fy line with “‘ common sense ” than the great transcendental synthesis of which 
t such “‘ science ” is a small and relatively unimportant part. Never had any beli 
i age more need of the warning that ‘“‘ the man who thinks himself wise believes whi 
i nothing until it is proved, but the man who is wise believes everything until 
i it is disproved.” 
hi This prevalent scepticism, fastening on the idea of resurrection, is seen by 
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and at least one observer to explain the comparative impotence of Christian 


teaching to-day. 


ra | ** Decay in the belief in the life after death, and consequently of the 

at ultimate authority of the Christian Church, has been gradual. We cannot 

i, say that at any particular point Western man ceased to believe in the 

t vd life after death; we cannot even say that he has wholly ceased to : 
believe in it now, or that he will ever cease wholly to believe in it. It is q 
even possible that, if the conditions of terrestrial life become intolerable, EB 

ence é : ; ‘ 

ate as they promise to be, there will be an elemental resurgence of the belief. 

| But what we can say is that at present the belief in an after-life . . . is : 

incomparably less vivid and less widespread than it was six hundred, or ; 

hing even one hundred, years ago.” } ; 

my: Yet though this scepticism has never before been on such a scale, it has 

the : , Sa 

“ie from the first been present as a recurring problem. The cosmopolitan civilisa- 

= tion of first century Corinth was riddled with similar doubts. Both Greeks 

' a and Jews had departed from the civilised tradition. The educated Greeks, 


ae leaving the essential doctrine to the esoteric mystery cults, were endeavouring 
to construct an ethical code on the basis of utilitarian values. The Jews, 
denying the same central mystery, preferred a Christ who should attain the 


neces Power without undergoing the Suffering. To both Paul, asserting the old 
atel- belief in its new context, gave his notable answer : 
~ “* The Jews require a sign and the Greeks seek after wisdom : but we 


preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling-block and unto the 


i Greeks foolishness, but unto them that are called, both Jews and Greeks, 

an the power of God and the wisdom of God. Because the foolishness of 
at God is wiser than men : and the weakness of God is stronger than men.” 2 
line And Paul’s reaffirmation, no less than Peter’s was a revolution only in the 

It sense that it was a reaction. It was a recall to the known high-road, an 
— imperative summons to those who were emancipatedly dancing along the 
but “‘ advanced ”’ by-roads that lead to the wilderness. 
g of To-day a retracing of the steps is the more difficult since it is not only the , 
atal new Christian interpretation but even the old civilised belief that has been : 
thm forgotten, The very diagnosis that ‘if the conditions of terrestrial life 

become intolerable there will be an elemental resurgence of the belief” 

and betrays the extent of the problem ; for it takes for granted the reverse of the 
f as correct order. The conditions of terrestrial life become intolerable because 
ge” the belief (and, consequently, the action arising from the belief) is surrendered. 
can And it is no restoration of belief, but only a futile and dangerous escapism, 
rds, to indulge in “ pie-in-the-sky ” fantasies merely as a means of making earthly 
e in misery endurable. : 
hich It is possible, however, that the first steps towards a return to traditional i‘ 
any belief will be taken by those very minds which found in “ science ” a banner 
eVveES which led away from it. For recently 
until “the men of science have been giving violent shocks to those who hoped 

b they had been imbibing the ‘ assured results ’ of physical investigation. 
1 by 





1 Middleton Murry, The Betrayal of Christ by the Churches. 
2 1 Cor. I, 22-24. 
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Mathematical physicists have been proclaiming that there is to be found 
at the very basis of nature a region of indeterminism. The ultimate 
elements of what we used to believe to be atoms appear to be acting not 
according to invariable laws, but with something like arbitrary choice. 
We may only speak of their average behaviour. The intelligent public 
cannot understand the argument of the mathematicians, but the out- 
come of their bewildering conclusions has given a shock to the state of 
mind which used to think itself scientific. ‘ Anything may happen in a 
world which is fundamentally indeterminate ’.” + 

Where science is so unsafe a guide, there may be something to be said 
even for superstition. We have, for example, so often been told that astronomy 
developed from astrology and chemistry from alchemy that we are in danger 
of forgetting that astronomy is valueless unless it leads back to a more exact 
astrology and that the only justification for chemistry is the hope that it may 
at last discover the Philosopher’s Stone and the Elixir of Life instead of a 
series of complex poison gases, And, after all, any intelligent child knows 
that all the ‘“ proofs ” of Euclidean geometry rest upon Acts of Faith—that 
is to say, in unquestioning belief in axioms which are incapable of proof. 

And none of the great central doctrines of humanity ever needed to rely 
on merely intellectual “* proof” or ‘ disproof.” Knowledge has become so 
specialised into departments that the unity has disappeared in infinite sub- 
division and the learned are often ignorant of truths which are clear to the 
simple. The fascinations of formule blind the scientist to the message of the 
myths. 

The most important thing about the myths is, of course, that they are 
true. The stories they tell may never have happened, but the events they 
embody are always happening. The perpetual struggle between light and 
darkness, summer and winter, youth and age, and the resolution of the 
conflict by resurrection—that paradox of Life through Death—is the Law 
which governs alike individual and universe, man and society. In himself, 
and in himself in relation to other men—that is to say, in psychology and in 
history—man has the clue which needs little learning to understand. 

Is there a unity of all phenomena ? Scientists may clothe their arguments 
in terminology which few can understand and the great theological affirmation 
known as the Athanasian Creed is hardly simple, but any peasant woman, 
watching the moon wax and wane and experiencing the rhythm of her own 
life, knows that unity beyond any need of argument. 

Mystics may express the doctrine of ‘‘ death unto life ” in esoteric language 
incomprehensible to the majority, but every youth knows that the giver of 
life must die in order to give life and that in the outpouring of life is ecstasy. 

Though there are some frigid and frightened natures who regard theo- 
phagy as an unpleasant survival of savagery, no one who has been fully a 
lover—and thus understands the point of the saying that “ all true love is 
cannibalism ”’—can be content with any lesser doctrine than Transub- 
stantiation to express communion with the Divine Lover. 

To know oneself is to know the universe. The daring saying of the 
mystic: “I know that apart from me God could not exist for a single 


1 Gore, The Philosophy of the Good Life. 
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instant ” contains the profoundest of truths. The microcosm is the clue to 
the macrocosm. And the same pattern which shapes the life of man and the 
order of the universe is discernible in the story of civilisation, which is 
history. 

The Hegelian philosophy of history as the manifestation of spirit in the 
threefold moments of thesis, antithesis and synthesis did at least approximate 
to the truth more nearly than any other interpretation, though it eventually 
led to the fatalism of the purely materialistic version of the process by which 
thesis provoked antithesis and synthesis emerged from the resultant tension. 
But it did contain a vision of truth which was absent from the earlier theories 
—whether the fatalistic pessimism of an infinite succession of cycles, each 
deteriorating and leading to final dissolution, or the false optimism of the 
extraordinary heresy which dominated the nineteenth century, of the “ pro- 
gress ” of mankind. And Hegelian terms can be used to express the philosophy 
which holds that the life of mankind, no less than the life of man, is the story 
of the struggle between the forces of life and death in which resurrection 
reveals unity behind the apparent dualism. That is to say, if life is the 
thesis and death the antithesis, life-by-death—which is resurrection—is the 
synthesis ; and the new life becomes the new thesis in an infinite dynamic 
process, 

Yet, though this way may perhaps appeal to certain minds, it is in the 
end simpler and more satisfactory to go back to the myths. Throughout the 
whole changing story of man’s belief and behaviour, in the Ages of Doubt no 
less than in the Ages of Faith, one constant pattern for creed and action has 
persisted. Nor is it an accident that our era, in which the belief has been so 
largely repudiated and the ritual forsaken, is also one in which mankind, by 
reason of the catastrophes it has brought upon itself, can actually con- 
template the probability of the collapse of civilisation itself. 

As it was a creed of resurrection, expressed in ritual, which conditioned 
civilisation, so it is still that creed, founded now on the implications of a 
particular Resurrection, which alone can preserve it. The Mass of Easter is 
the epitome of everything. And the old woman who said: ‘“ If Christ does 
not rise to-morrow, we shall have no corn this year,” was nearer to under- 
standing the nature of things than those who would dismiss her as a super- 
stition-ridden survival in a “ progressive and scientific ” age. 


HUGH ROSS WILLIAMSON. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
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THE EVIDENCE FOR THE RESURRECTION. 


R. A. EDWARDS, 
Rector of Dartington. 


THE other day in the course of a conversation, C. E. M. Joad said to me, 
‘* Establish the Resurrection. That would be final.”’ He felt, I think, that 
if the case for the Resurrection failed, the remainder of the Christian case 
would be in a very precarious position ; that it provided a clear and crucial 
point where Christianity could be examined; and that if it could succeed 
there, the balance would immediately be tilted in favour of the rest. Many 
books have shown the difficulty of such an enterprise ; but because it has 
seemed to me that too often the attempt has been made without sufficient 
consideration having been given to the nature of the evidence, a few general 
remarks may be worth while. 


is 


One of the most exasperating things about the material which we have 
in the New Testament when we are trying to use it in connection with the 
miraculous, is that in the most aggravating fashion it fails to supply us with 
anything which nowadays we should ask from a recorder of remarkable 
events. The story is told without any attempt to prove it. Even Luke, who 
gives the impression of having been in so many ways so admirable an historian, 
never does any of the things we should like him to have done. Why could he 
not have told us plainly from whom he got the information that he has put 
in the opening chapters of his book ? Had we known that, the whole problem 
of the Virgin Birth would have worn a very different aspect. Why, when he 
came to record the Resurrection, could he not have done the obvious thing, 
and have said, for example, “‘ Mary Magdalene told me,” or “ I now give in 
his own words the account which Cleopas gave me of what happened when 
he and a friend were walking on the Sunday evening to Emmaus”? Such 
a method would have greatly lightened our difficulty ; but he seems not to 
have looked at his work from that kind of angle at all. 

Again, the writers leave such annoying gaps in their books. What would 
we not now give for some notes on the Roman reaction to the resurrection 
story when it began to be put about! A word or two with the noncom- 
missioned officer in charge of the guard at the tomb would have been im- 
mensely valuable, even if it had merely amounted to the information that 
the sentry on duty seemed to have slept at his post and was at the moment 
in custody awaiting trial. Or a précis of the evidence given at the Jewish 
court of inquiry would have been very well worth while. And why not an 
interview with the head-gardener who might have known something about 
what happened in his garden during the night? Did Pilate ever hear the 
story, and if so, what did he think about it, or do? These inquiries might 
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have contributed nothing of great moment ; but what modern investigator 
would have neglected such obvious sources of information? Without any 
difficulty anyone to-day can think of a number of people who might well 
have been interviewed, and whose opinions, or information, even if it proved 
valueless for the book, might at least have been included in an appendix. 
It is really vexing to have Matthew placidly recording that the Sanhedrim 
decided to adopt the explanation that the disciples had stolen the body 
without giving us the elementary help of a sworn copy of the Minute of that 
day’s proceedings. 

There we come upon another of the curiously vexatious facts about the 
evidence. The authors not only do not tell the reader where the information 
was obtained; but even when that is fairly clear, they omit the obvious 
precaution of having secured the statements on oath. How very much more 
satisfactory would be our position to-day if we could have had from the 
women who were early at the tomb their statements in a form that would be 
accepted in a modern court of law! But no single one of the authors took 
that elementary step. The nearest we come to it is in the case of St John’s 
Gospel, which has appended to it what looks very like a form of attestation. 
‘“‘ This is the disciple which beareth witness of these things, and wrote these 
things, and we know that his witness is true.”” How tantalisingly near that 
is to being satisfactory. But, unhappily, the authors of that affidavit were 
so little acquainted with the necessities of evidence that they not only forgot 
to make it plain whether they were swearing to the whole book or simply to 
a particular section, but they even more tragically forgot to say who they 
were, how they came by their knowledge, what had prompted them to make 
the oath, or when they made it. Indeed it is true that the more closely the 
evidence is examined, the less satisfactory does it appear. 

Consider the nature of some of the details which these bewildering authors 
record, and to what obvious questions they fail to provide any real answer. 
John twice relates that Jesus after His resurrection came to see His disciples 
when they were having their evening meal, and writes, “the doors being 
shut where the disciples were for fear of the Jews.” Now, does he, or does 
he not, mean that Jesus came into the room like anyone else ? Is this, or is 
it not, an account of what we should call a psychic manifestation, of an 
appearance such as a ghost might make through a wall or a locked door ? 
Or Luke, in recording the walk to Emmaus, uses a phrase which the English 
Bible translates, ‘‘ and he vanished out of their sight,” but the phrase might 
equally well cover something much more normal. Each of these authors 
asserts that the risen Jesus offered Himself to be touched by His disciples, 
and each records a meal that He had with them after His resurrection, and 
yet each had used phrases that leave us in doubt whether the risen Jesus was 
or was not comparable with some kind of spirit. Again, does John mean 
that in the tomb Jesus had somehow passed through the grave clothes, or is 
he casually mentioning them just because he saw them there ? Does Matthew 
mean that the women who went early to the tomb saw the stone being rolled 
away, or does his word “‘ watchers ” refer to the guard? Further, angels are 
said to have been seen at the tomb, but there is nothing to indicate how 
anyone knew that they were angels. 

The position is not improved when we turn to St Paul, whose letters 
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belong to an earlier date than the four Gospels. Though he constantly refers 
to the Resurrection, he only once, and that quite incidentally, makes any 
attempt to set out the evidence, and does it then in the most sketchy fashion. 
He gives what appears to be a list of the appearances, and in fact a list that 
looks as though it were meant to be in chronological order, but it is an order 
that cannot now be harmonised with the record to be found in the Gospels. 
He states also that “‘ after that he was seen of James” ; but there is nothing 
about that in the Gospels, and James himself says nothing of it in his own 
letter which is concerned entirely with domestic matters of Christian conduct. 
Paul even adds to what is to be found in the Gospels the statement that Jesus 
appeared to “ five hundred bréthren at once,”’ without so much as troubling 
himself to record the details of an event which would have had for us quite 
remarkable evidential value. None of the other apostles help at all, Peter, 
unless he did it in the lost ending of St Mark, never supplies us in his letters 
with what would have been his immensely valuable first-hand evidence. 
Jude, though his letter is of doubtful authenticity, says nothing about it. 

Outside Christianity there is no help at all. The records of the Roman 
administration in Syria, and they presumably existed once, have disappeared ; 
Pilate’s correspondence, together with his.reports to the central government, 
are lost with those of his more distinguished contemporaries ; and outside the 
New Testament no Jewish documents have escaped the ravages of time. 
Literature, and very little survives from the period, is quite irrelevant ; and 
the one work which might have helped, The History of the Jews by Josephus, 
was written to improve the relations between Jewry and the central authority, 
and therefore as good as ignores the whole Christian episode. 

When we calmly review the evidence in the New Testament, it is difficult 
not to feel that a person like Dr Joad, who is skilled in the investigation of 
strange phenomena, would be bound to consider that it is all very unsatis- 
factory. No one seems to have troubled to collect the statements of relevant 
witnesses, let alone to have them sworn to; no one has recorded the case for 
the Resurrection as it appeared to the Jewish or Roman authorities ; and no 
one has even been concerned to make sure that the records are couched in 
perfectly unambiguous terms. What are we to say about it all ? 


2. 


Such a survey, brief as it is, of the evidence for the Resurrection contained 
in the New Testament immediately raises the very pertinent question, Why 
is the evidence not better than it is? We have looked at it from a particular 
point of view, that of the modern investigator of abnormal phenomena, and 
have discovered that it is very far from being the kind of evidence with which 
such an inquirer customarily deals ; and because the writers have made no 
attempt to provide the kind of evidence he would legitimately demand in an 
investigation of this nature, the modern student of psychical research is 
immediately inclined to make the inference that such evidence was not there 
to be had. He assumes that if a properly attested statement from Cleopas 
and his friend about the walk to Emmaus had been obtainable, it would cer- 
tainly have been secured and included in the record. He takes it for granted 
that if there had been precise information on the point of the manner of the 
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arrival of Jesus in the room where the disciples were having their evening 
meal, that precision would have been given to the story. It seems to him so 
natural a course to secure every possible verification of any abnormal pheno- 
menon, that the absence of such verification immediately strikes him as a 
highly suspicious circumstance. That Matthew should merely state that the 
Sanhedrim ordered the guards to say that the disciples had stolen the body, 
without giving even a précis of the report which the guard made, at once 
prompts the feeling that Matthew may have invented the whole story for the 
sake of what he supposed was verisimilitude. His critical mind is vexed that 
Paul should have categorically stated ‘‘ after that he was seen of James ” 
without describing the circumstances, and by the further very striking fact 
that no confirmation of the story is to be found in the Gospels. He is inclined, 
therefore, to feel that the whole story of the Resurrection must be regarded 
with grave suspicion, or even to conclude that it is simply an outstanding 
example of misplaced piety. 

This particular difficulty has coloured a great deal of the modern writing 
about the New Testament miracles, and it is only because the Resurrection 
is the most remarkable instance of the miraculous that it seems to raise the 
problem in so acute a form. The truth of the matter is, of course, not that 
the modern thinker approaches the abnormal with a sharply critical mind 
whereas the New Testament writers were unreasonably credulous, but that 
they were writing in entirely different circumstances from those in which 
any modern stands. Further, they were writing with a purpose completely 
irrelevant to the work of a psychical investigator. That is worth thinking 
over. We, because we come to the story so late in time, turn to the New 
Testament, and especially to the Gospels, for verification of an asserted 
series of remarkable events, for solid, carefully compiled evidence such as 
would stand the tests normally imposed by the criticism of well-trained 
minds. It is difficult for us to avoid such an approach; for we are being 
presented in the Christian story with something which, were it true, would 
compel a particular interpretation of the significance of man’s life; and 
since the interpretation is one with such far-reaching consequences, inevitably 
we ask for proof; and the standard of proof which, equally inevitably, we 
tend to impose is one which would be used in any similar investigation to-day. 
We do not accept stories of remarkable cures, let alone of resurrections, just 
because someone tells us he had heard of them. We demand instinctively 
the imposition of a series of elaborate tests which can be very thoroughly 
checked ; and the fundamental point that we have to grasp when in a similar 
mood we turn to the New Testament, is that its books were not written to 
meet that kind of demand at all. 

The Gospels have been revealed by modern scholarship to be not even 
biographies as we should understand the term, but notes compiled for the 
second generation of Christian student-teachers, and compiled, not to supply 
them with “ proofs,” but simply to be sure that they got the story correctly, 
and that is a very different matter. The apostolic letters were not theological 
treatises, let alone written with the intention of establishing the beliefs of 
critical inquirers ; but were simply the ad hoc letters of working missionaries, 
in which they dealt with the normal day to day matters that arose, and still 
arise, in the course of missionary work, and were therefore almost entirely 
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occupied with encouragements towards the living of the Christian kind of 
life. Even the book which we call the ‘“‘ Acts of the Apostles ” was not 
written as a modern historian would compose such a work; there are no 
footnotes, no references to the sources of evidence ; it was simply the con- 
tinuation of a Gospel by the same author, and was written with the same 
kind of purpose. The authors of these books were not trying to prove 
anything, unless it was that the Messiah’s story could be found foreshadowed 
by the insight of the Old Testament prophets. They were either supplying 
teachers with notes about what Jesus and His disciples had said and done, 
or were writing encouraging letters to people who were finding the Christian 
life novel and difficult. 

These books appeared in a world where the need for our type of proof 
could not possibly have arisen; for Christianity was being spread by the 
people who had been actors in its story, or by people whom they had taught. 
The modern investigator, could he be translated into that world, would be 
comparable with a man talking to those who had themselves been in a house 
where strange phenomena had occurred. He would be surrounded, not by 
people who had heard at second- or third-hand that something curious had 
happened, but by people talking about their own experience. He would be 
listening to first-hand reports. When, leaving the disciples, he came in 
contact with Paul, he would still find exactly the same atmosphere ; for he 
would be talking to a man who belonged intimately to that group. He 
would find a complete absence of argument about facts, though plenty of 
discussion of what they meant in the practical world where Jews, if they 
wanted to be Christians, had to meet Gentiles for dinner, and heartily disliked 
having to do so. Strange as it may seem to him, he would never have found 
a group of anxious dons worrying about the facts of the Resurrection. He 
would instead have been immersed in erudite debates about the bearing of 
the Jewish Law upon the practice of Gentile Christians ; and had he gone to 
one of the religious meetings, instead of hearing a carefully argued defence 
of the Emmaus story, he would have had to listen to very much the practical 
kind of sermon that he might hear in any village church to-day. 

The facts were not in debate in those early days, for the fascinating reason 
that everyone knew that they were facts. No one was saying that Mary 
Magdalene did not really see Jesus on that first Sunday morning, and so there 
was no need to take her evidence—if anyone wanted to know about it, she 
was there to be asked. The only group of critics was the Sanhedrim and its 
adherents ; but such people were simply continuing the line of hostility that 
they had taken towards Jesus Himself, and no one had time to spare for 
arguing with them, let alone to write books for them. There was too much 
to be done, too many people wanting to live in the new Way, for its teachers 
to frustrate their work with profitless arguing ; and so Matthew contented 
himself with recording the Jewish counter-explanation, and let it go at that. 

What has to be grasped when we begin to ask our questions about the 
Resurrection is not an isolated group of statements about the particular 
event, but an atmosphere, a total experience of which the Resurrection was 
apart. We are confronted with a group of people rather than with incidents ; 
and the main fact about the evidence for the Resurrection is that the kind of 
evidence we want is not there because it could not possibly have seemed to 
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any of the people that such evidence was necessary. They were the evidence ; 
in fact, they actually said so. There can be no reasonable doubt that any 
inquirers about the Resurrection would have been dealt with exactly as Paul 
dealt with the people to whom he wrote at Corinth—they would have been 
referred to the witnesses. The facts were facts in the experience of people 
who were living when the books were made, and, conceivably because they 
seem to have expected a speedy return of the Messiah, they never thought of 
leaving a carefully documented record for us who would come after. It is 
therefore impossible for us to treat such writings as survive as though they 
could take the place of the kind of evidence which would be required by a 
modern investigator. But a closer examination reveals the fact that such 
documents might have an even greater value. 


3. 


What we have established so far is that, even if we lack the kind of evidence 
a person like Dr Joad might wish to have, we have a collection of documents 
which reveals beyond any question the fact that in the first Christian days 
the Resurrection was taken for granted. If we are to make any serious use 
of that fact, we need to be reasonably sure that the people from whom the 
Resurrection story came were themselves trustworthy. The difficulties in 
the way of taking any other point of view about them are very formidable. 
It has often been pointed out that the leaders of the Christian mission asserted 
the truth of their story to the point of dying for it. Now we can agree that 
people have died for all manner of illusions ; but the peculiar quality of this 
illusion, if such it was, is that its plain direction was towards a singular 
honesty and friendliness in human relationships. It was a movement in which 
no one who took part in it hoped to get anything except a more straightforward 
kind of human society. In no worldly sense did any of the missionaries make 
anything out of it; and their letters reveal them as simple minded people 
aiming solely at the promotion of good life. Is it reasonable to suppose that 


. the advocates of such a movement as Christianity certainly was, should not 


only have gravely imperilled their lives, but have distorted the whole drive 
of their teaching, by insisting on retaining as an inflexible part of what they 
had to say the suggestion that the person about whom they spoke returned 
from death, if they knew that He had done nothing of the kind ? Is it likely 
that a movement, which aimed so certainly at truth in human affairs, should 
have as its founders a group of men who lightly invented stories to further 
their work, or who casually gave a supernatural colour to normal incidents 
in which they had themselves played a part ? Men might do that for wealth 
or personal honour, but they seem to have sought nothing of that kind. It 
seems clear that a candid examination of the documents leaves no reasonable 
alternative to the conclusion that we are dealing with trustworthy people. 
To have reached such a conclusion simplifies our problem, for then we 
find ourselves in a world that is emphatically not make-believe. We may still 
be left to ask if the witnesses correctly interpreted their experience, but we 
cannot doubt that they certainly believed that Christ had risen. Many 
suggestions have, of course, been made that imply a greater or less degree of 
misinterpretation, and anyone familiar with the very voluminous modern 
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Christian literature of the subject knows how many and how widely various 
are the suggestions that can be made. But when all the questions have been 
raised, and every shadow of doubt given its fullest weight, what cannot be 
questioned is that the disciples and their friends were genuinely convinced 
that they had been in personal contact with Christ after His death. It may 
not be possible by any method of investigation now open to us to establish 
with precision all the details of the story of the Resurrection ; but it is quite 
impossible for us to escape from the fact that those men were sure of their 
main assertion and built their lives on it. 

It is difficult to over-emphasise the importance of that last point. The 
Resurrection was not for those men like, for example, the incident of the 
raising of the widow’s son at Nain, an incident that does not appear outside 
Luke’s Gospel. It was for them, on the contrary, the most important point 
of all. Their speeches, and Luke records a number of them, all turned on it. 
Their letters are full of it. The Resurrection was not for them like something 
tacked on to a formal creed, something which might be omitted without 
serious damage, it was much more like the keystone of an arch. That is 
worth remembering. “They were so completely convinced of the factual truth 
of their experience, that not only did it change them from perplexed, hesi- 
tating men into actively determined missionaries; but they made their 
experience the central point of everything they had to say. The importance 
of this point lies here : they did not simply assert the Resurrection as a fact, 
as they might have asserted, shall we say, the cure of Bartimezeus ; but they 
used it as the one fact that altered and explained everything. Its effect even 
went so far as to lead them, in spite of their being Jews with a profound and 
often embarrassing respect for the Jewish Law, to abandon the Sabbath, and 
to keep as their holy day the Sunday upon which Jesus had risen. Such an 
action forces us to realise that there was nothing tentative or uncertain about 
their belief. They were the men who knew Jesus, and they were sure beyond 
a peradventure that they had talked to Him and had had meals with Him 
after His death. 

Therefore, whatever time we may spend upon weighing the details of the 
Resurrection story, and however eagerly we may debate the problems that 
it raises, we have to remember that part of the evidence, and indeed the 
major part, is to be found in what happened as a result of the experience. 
We are dealing with a total thing, the event and its results. 

So I reply to my friend. I agree that although we have what in the 
circumstances must be considered a very large body of contemporary evidence 
for the truth of the Resurrection, it contains nothing comparable with the 
kind of evidence he would properly require from anyone who to-day alleged 
the occurrence of some abnormal phenomena. I ask him to consider that 
carefully, and to grasp the fact that what he has in the New Testament is not, 
and was never intended to be, a set of documents designed to establish 
beyond the reach of critical denial any of the facts with which they deal. 
He is not in the position of an investigator being presented with the proofs 
of the alleged appearance of a ghost, and rejecting them as inadequate. He 
is not being offered proofs ; indeed, he is not being offered anything at all. 
The documents were not put together for his eyes. Unlike a man reading a 
letter from a friend, he is more like a man who in an attic stumbles by accident 
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upon the personal correspondence of an ancestor. What he has in the New 
Testament is a collection, made years after the events, of documents that 
had survived from the stray writings of the time. He finds there teachers’ 
notebooks, designed only to make sure that the story was correctly presented ; 
he finds letters aimed, not at him and his modern requirements, but at groups 
of converts of the first days of the Christian Church, and designed, not to 
prove anything, but as encouragements in Christian living. When he reads 
these documents he is transported from his laboratory and his psychic 
apparatus into a world where the Resurrection had been part of the experience 
of the men who wrote the documents. They never argued about it, never, so 
far as the documents go to show, wracked their minds to describe in exact 
terms the nature of their experience, never so as to establish its truth for the 
outside world collected and carefully checked the evidence. They were 
untroubled by such considerations, because what for us happened 2,000 
years ago, for them happened yesterday. We may argue, but they knew ; 
and if we question their knowledge, and suggest that possibly they were the 
victims of some kind of hallucination, we do well to remember that it was an 
hallucination for which they died. 

When the problem is regarded in that way, when we have stepped from 
our modern age into that world of the past, the evidence for the Resurrection, 
even if it is different from what we might like to have, is seen to have an 
altogether unexpected cogency. Our modern world with its troubled, material 
atmosphere, tempts us to think that we should like to have a handful of 
affidavits, but when we come to ex. .ine what we actually possess we find 
it has an infinitely greater value. Instead of sworn statements and legal 
paraphernalia, things that might have been ingeniously concocted, we have 
a bundle of papers, almost accidental survivals from the first days of Chris- 
tianity ; in the bundle are students’ notebooks, personal letters and the like, 
in which the story of the Resurrection is simply told, and its truth frankly 
taken for granted. The weight of such unusual evidence is, I suggest, more 
considerable than at first sight we might suppose. 

; ’ R. A. EDWARDS. 


DARTINGTON PARSONAGE. 





UNTO GENTILES FOOLISHNESS. 
THE VERY REV. J. S. MACARTHUR, 


Provost of Cumbrae, 


WHEN St Paul, writing to the Corinthians, spoke of the cross as being foolish- 
ness to the Gentiles, he may well have been thinking of his not entirely happy 
experience at Athens when he tried to find common ground with his hearers 
in a vague theism from which he hoped to lead them to acceptance of the 
Christian revelation. He seems to have obtained a fairly good hearing until 
he began to preach about the resurrection, and then his audience became 
impatient. He has learned his lesson, and henceforth he will be less con- 
ciliatory. He will begin with the cross, knowing well that if it is foolishness 
to men it is the wisdom of God, and that the foolishness of God is wiser than 
men. 

Wherein lay the foolishness ? The idea of resurrection was in itself by 
no means uncongenial to the Greeks. It was enshrined in more than one of 
their myths. But they were true modernists in that, to use a phrase of Dr 
A. E. J. Rawlinson’s, they attached great importance to the things that 
never happened but are eternally true. What was repugnant to them was 
belief in a resurrection that had actually taken place and yet was eternally 
true. 

The difficulty experienced by the Greeks is one that is constantly re- 
appearing. How can an event in history have universal significance ? This 
question is continually being asked, and it is not surprising that attempts 
have been made to universalise Christianity by purging it of its particularity 
and contingency. The form generally taken by these attempts during the 
last hundred years or so has been that of manipulating the Christian revela- 
tion so as fit it into the framework provided by the evolutionary philosophy 
which gained currency during that period. 

There has been a certain timidity on the part of upholders of traditional 
Christianity in pointing out that thus to universalise Christianity is in effect 
to denature it. Perhaps they have hesitated because they have felt—we use 
this verb advisedly, for it is a matter of feeling rather than of logical demon- 
stration—that they might thereby have been found to be warring against 
the demonstrated probabilities of biological research. 

Of late, however, this rationalising tendency has been sharply challenged 
by a considerable number of theologians and philosophers. Typical of these 
are Dr K. E. Kirk in The Crisis of Christian Rationalism and Mr D. M. 
MacKinnon in God, the Living and the True. Dr Kirk says} that the 
rationalist’s fundamental principle is that at every stage of history, and hence 
apart altogether from the life and death of Jesus, the reflective mind might 


1 The Crisis of Christian Rationalism, p. 19. 
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have inferred with certainty the power and goodness of God. And on p. 21 
of the same work he continues :— 


** At best, therefore, the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus remain 
for the rationalist no more than a convenient pictorial epitome of truths 
already written large upon the screen of history. They may have 
adorned those primary truths with a wealth of moving secondary detail. 
But they cannot any longer be said to be necessary to the salvation of 
man. Nothing was done or altered for the human race by the incarnation 
which would not have been done or altered anyhow, though perhaps 








lish more slowly, by the goodness of the God whom reason proclaims.” 
) - 
uppy _ This is the kind of gospel that would not have been foolishness to the 
arers Gentiles, because, according to it, what matter are the things which are 
’ the eternally true, the values of the modern philosopher. That these should 
until have been embodied in historical persons and events may be interesting, but 
ame it is not supremely important. They might just as well have been embodied 
con- in a tale. 
ness In the early days of the Church the rationalising tendency showed itself 
than in the Gnostic heresies which may seem so fantastic to us as to merit any 

other title than rational. Nevertheless they were seriously undertaken 
f by attempts to fit the Christian revelation into the then fashionable speculative 
1e of framework, though it may be paying the Gnostics too great a compliment to 
f Dr call them the first theologians of the Church. Yet they doubtless prided 
that themselves on keeping their systems free from the contingency of historical 
was happenings, on avoiding what Mr D. M. MacKinnon, borrowing the phrase 
ally from Gerhard Kittel, calls the scandal of particularity. 

The parallel between Gnosticism and Christian rationalism is particularly 

- Pe. instructive for those who challenge the Christian rationalist position. They 
This should remember that the real answer to Gnosticism came, not from the 
apts “ orthodoxasts ” who simply stood firm on the tradition of the Church and 
rity discouraged philosophical speculation, but from the Christian thinkers who 
the challenged the intellectual claims of Gnosticism, demonstrating that its 
rela- speculative framework was philosophically unsatisfactory. 
phy The modern speculative framework is, of course, different from that of 

the Gnostics, and the fault of the Christian rationalism of to-day is that it 
onal involves an illegitimate extension of the principles of biological evolution to 
fect the spiritual nature of man. There exists a strong tendency to over-emphasise 
use the solidarity of man with the lower animals to the point of ignoring his 
10n- difference from them. It may be noted in passing that it was quite possible 
inst to do this before the days of Darwin. For example, it was one of the errors 

of Apollinarianism, that ‘‘ heresy of the orthodox,” that it denied to our 
ged Lord a human soul, thus restricting his human nature to that which man 
nese has in common with the lower animals. 

M. If the principles of biological evolution are accepted it would be legitimate 
the to paraphrase Dr Kirk’s summary of the rationalist position thus: At every 
nee Stage of their development living things are fitted to make an adequate 
ght response to their physical environment. And it might be added that biological 


evolution may be regarded as the history of such responses and adaptations. 
But as a summary of the history of man’s development this is not satis- 
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factory, for man adapts his environment to himself and is an active co- 
operator in the evolutionary process. This he can do and be because by the 
use of speech and writing he is able consciously to enter into the inheritance 
left him by his ancestors in a way that is not open to the lower animals, 
Indeed the manner in which we speak of man’s ancestry is in itself an indica- 
tion of this, for a man may reckon as his mental, moral and spiritual ancestors 
figures of the past of whose blood no drop flows in his veins. 

Events, personalities, and discoveries of the past can thus acquire a 
significance for future generations of mankind. They can do things and alter 
conditions for the whole of the human race. Such events, personalities, and 
discoveries are particulars which have come to possess a universal significance 
because,of those capacities in man which distinguish him from the lower 
animals, which make him more than a biological specimen. These particulars 
may not always make their appearance unheralded, but they are usually 
unpredictable. 

Thus it would appear that even in the natural order there is a good deal 
that has the initial particularity of revelation, its unpredictability, and its 
universal significance. It is not usual to describe such particulars as trans- 
cendental, but in a sense that is what they are, because from the point of 
view of man’s previous experience they cannot be made to fit in, but compel 
the recasting of his framework of thought. 

Such compulsion has been exercised by the Copernican revolution in 
astronomy, the discovery of the law of gravitation, the atomic theory, to cite 
but a few instances. It is not suggested that the Christian revelation on 
which the eternal destiny of mankind depends is on a level with these, but it 
is suggested that a careful consideration of the significance of such examples 
may shed light on the so-called foolishness of the Christian message, though 
it will not minimise the catastrophic character of the Christian revelation. 
This catastrophic character has been summarised by Mr D. M. MacKinnon 
in a chapter of his God, the Living and the True which he entitles The Scandal 
of Particularity. He says that it is undoubtedly to many minds a stumbling- 
block and a snare to find themselves compelled, if they are to come to terms 
with the characteristically Christian claim, to admit that at one particular 
time and in one particular place is accomplished the act on which depends, 
not merely their temporal, but their eternal destiny. The Incarnation, he 
points out, entails the entrance into history of a new and supernatural fact, 
a breach with continuity, of which the Virgin Birth is the sign. Then he 
goes on to say :— 


‘** Do we or do we not admit in the Incarnation and in the Passion and 
Resurrection the act of redeeming God ? If we do, our whole pattern of 
thought is distorted. We are bound, in a measure, to revise our frame 
of reference. We cannot look at the world, after the admission that God 
has entered it, as we did before.” 


That is well said, and the revision of our frame of reference will still seem 
foolishness to many, and they will refuse to accept the Christian revelation. 
But are they justified in rejecting it because of the scandal of its particularity, 
because a particular must not be allowed to change their frame of reference ? 
The refusal seems to involve the ignoring of precisely that which distinguishes 
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man from the lower animals. In the natural order man’s ability, or rather 


- the inescapable obligation under which he finds himself, to look before and 


after carries with it the further obligation to revise his frame of reference 
because of things that have happened or have been discovered at particular 
moments of time. We have spoken of man’s place in the natural order because 
we want to beg no questions, but if we accept the theomorphic anthropology 
which Christianity inherits from the Old Testament, is not man’s conscious 
realisation of the enduring significance of past events part of what it means 
to be made in the image of God who transcends the limits of time ? 

To this argument it may be objected that the epoch-making discoveries 
which have marked and even directed the course of human history have 
after all been discoveries of what is eternally true, and that they therefore 
offer no legitimate analogy to the Christian revelation which claims to be 
not only man’s discovery of additional truth about the nature of God, but 
also, and primarily, a new manifestation of God’s power, or, in the language 
of Scripture, a new creation. Nothing in the course of human history has the 
character of that catastrophic intervention from without which is attributed 
to that revelation and operation of the power of God on which the Christian 
faith is founded. 

In reply to this it may be pointed out that the particular events and 
discoveries that have acquired enduring significance for mankind must be 
regarded not only as stages in man’s apprehension of eternal truths but also 
as the occasions for the putting forth of man’s power which have changed, 
or rather set, the course of human history and continue to influence the 
temporal.destiny of succeeding generations. 

Again, it is not.claimed for these particulars in the natural order that they 
are precedents for the great act of God on which the Christian faith rests, nor 
that the observation of them, however careful, could have made possible the 
prediction of the direction the divine initiative was to take. No consideration 
of them will rob the act of God of its uniqueness. But they do suggest that 
some of the scandal of particularity may be grounded in a conception of the 
natural order that fails to take account of man’s particular place in that 
order. They are only analogies, yet they are analogies sufficient to indicate 
the congruity of God’s act, God’s plan for man’s salvation, with man’s nature 
as revealed in the course of human history. 

J. S. MACARTHUR. 


IsLE oF CUMBRAE. 









HOW WE ARE LIMITED BY LANGUAGE 
IN PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


JOHN MURPHY, D.D., D.Lrrr., 


Late Professor of Comparative Religion in Manchester University. 


Tue first limitation is that of time. Eight thousand years ago Philosophy 
and Theology did not exist, and their language was not used. Not that man 
did not’think and worship and pass judgement on his own acts and those of 
others before the ancient civilisations arose ; but the leisured contemplation 
of the world and life and unseen beings, and the communication of its results 
to others, which are philosophy and theology, were probably as rare before 
6000 B.c., from Egypt to China as they are now among peoples known to us 
as ‘‘ primitives ” and “ savages,” peoples at the tribal stage of culture to-day. 
So, when that leisured thought became possible, the philosophers and theo- 
logians had to invent their terms, create their words for its expression. Hence 
ensued a further limitation imposed by language upon our sciences. For 
every new art, while it must create certain of its own tools, yet is dependent 
upon existing materials, and constantly models what is new upon known 
patterns of the old, as, for example, early bronze axes conform to the shapes 
of the neolithic axes which preceded them ; and so in the beginnings of these 
sciences of abstract thought and of the art of their expression in language, 
there is to be expected, and there is found, a marked dependence upon the 
more concrete and sensuous modes of thought which preceded these first 
efforts of abstraction and conceptual thinking, so that in the heart of their 
meaning, like the light in the midst of a lamp, there is some metaphor or 
analogy from the visible or tangible, and in general from the perceptual life. 
Perhaps the most familiar example is the figure of breath or wind which 
enters into the words for soul in so many different languages and religions. 
An instance in the realm of ethics, to which we shall refer again, is the relation 
of the common idea of justice to the concrete phenomenon of the scales and 
to the balancing of exact equivalents derived from early barter, trade and 
commerce. It is important to add that some of the strength of this con- 
nection is derived from the tendency of earliest and simplest thought to set 
like things together, and to derive much satisfaction from the operation. 
This justice of strict equivalents, of a concrete and perceptual quality, can be 
seen in its naked barbarism in the savage equivalents of harm for harm and 
death for death even for inadvertent evil done, in the laws of Khammurabi, 


and passes on through the lew talionis of an early part of the code of ancient. 


Israel, and similar early laws elsewhere, to influence deeply modern ideas of 


punishment in general and under the emotional stress of war to affect power- ‘ 


fully conceptions of reparations and of the righteousness of retaliation in the 
minds of statesmen and common people alike. 
A somewhat similar limitation arises from the tendency, already noted as 
present in other sciences and their arts, to elaborate their new conceptions, 
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doctrines or theories by utilising, as their material, categories which were 
most impressive in the experience of their own age, so that the results bear 
the stamp of the period in which they originated. It helps toward a balanced 
judgement of the theories and doctrines of the past to see how they have been 
influenced by, and how the expression of them in language has tended to 
reflect the conditions, material and social, in which the authors of them lived. 
As a well-known example, it is impossible to miss the remarkable combination 
of two tendencies of an opposite character in European thought through the 
Medieval period and onward into the Renaissance and the Protestant 
Reformation. It is the combination of authoritarianism, on the one hand, 
with a great expansion of thought in scope and freedom, on the other. One 
need only mention the several ways in which authority was asserted, on the 
one side, and humbly accepted on the other, the authority of the Church, of 
the Papacy, of the unalterable creeds, and then in Protestantism the authority 
of Scripture ; and in philosophy every one knows how reverently the thinkers 
bent before Greek philosophy which opened a new world to them, and 
especially how mighty Aristotle was to them in the new instrument of his 
Logic. What one wishes to point out, however, is that much of the strength 
of these various forms of authority was owed to the fact that the peoples to 
whom they made appeal were half-savage tribesmen who were accustomed to 
that absolute authority which the tribe exercises over its members, and to 
that limited individuality of thought and action which is characteristic of 
tribalism everywhere. 

An interesting parallel may be drawn to this intellectual situation in 
Europe in the thought of China, but roughly a thousand years earlier in the 
age of Confucius. There was, on the one hand, an authoritarian character in 
his teaching, with its emphasis on submission and obedience, which made a 
natural appeal to the tribesmen who had recently moved from the steppes 
into the great river valleys, and were settling into the comparative order of 
the early kingdoms and empires. At the same time, the more settled con- 
ditions of the new life, and the means and opportunity for leisured thought 
provided for the privileged classes by the agricultural economy, account for 
the remarkable blossoming of the various schools of ethics, and of a Quietism 
which was a philosophy rather than a religion, which provide the other side 
of the parallel to the Renaissance period in the West. 

A further example may be found in the fact that wherever tribes are 
becoming nations and rising into kingdoms and empires, the early monarchies 
are of a very absolute character, because the chief absorbs into himself as 
king the corporate authority of the tribe, and is given a very complete sub- 
mission by his subjects. This is the source of another illustration of the 
influence of the categories of the social and political life of a period upon its 
philosophical and religious conceptions, in the theological dogma of the 
Sovereignty of God, which has played so great a part in Protestant Theology, 
and has been given so notable a revival in Barthianism and in Neo-Calvinism 
to-day. The point is that it took its rise in its uncompromising Calvinistic 
form in a time when, as we have seen, authoritarianism was impressive to 
minds still near and strongly accessible to tribalism, but also in an age in 
which the only conception of monarchy was that of the absolute monarch, 
and the only sovereignty present in men’s minds emphasised distance from 
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the ordinary man, inscrutableness, and even arbitrariness or at least un- 
challengeable will, as the essential, and at the same time most glorious 
attributes of the sovereign. 

These may be sufficient preliminary illustrations of the value of taking 
account of the factor of time in estimating the results of thought in our 
sciences, since, while giving all due weight to creative genius and originality, 
one must recognise the limitations imposed upon even the most inspired 
minds by the past which lies behind them and by the period in which they 
live and work. The plan of the main part of this paper will be devoted to the 
influence in that way of that enormous past which lies behind what seems in 
comparison the extraordinarily small time during which the intellectual 
interests we are concerned with have had any existence. We shall approach 
this through a distinction we shall make between the primitive and the 
civilised mind, trace the emergence of the latter from the former, indicate the 
chief differences between them, and illustrate the effect of these differences 
upon philosophical and theological thought, including the language in which 
it is expressed. 

There is a remarkable period in the history of the world, say, between the 
ninth and the fourth century B.c., when there is a great outburst of genius 
in all the lands of the Fertile Crescent from Egypt to China; and there is 
such a similarity in the products of its reflections that it is obviously the same 
type of mind. There is something miraculous in the appearance within that 
narrow zodiac of time of about five hundred years of all these constellations, 
the Hebiew prophets, the early mystics and philosophers of Hinduism, the 
Buddha and, more abstract than he, the teachers of Buddhism, the Chinese 
ethical and mystical philosophers, and the Greek dramatists and founders of 
modern philosophy. The coincidence of the problems which beset their 
minds, and of many of the solutions proposed, might, if one sought for 
magical explanations, be put down to some great telepathic wave sweeping 
like an unseen tidal bore across that limited area of time, space and human 
mentality. No such magical explanation is necessary, and the miracle is a 
perfectly natural one, since this efflorescence of human genius has its roots 
always in the same causes and historical circumstances. Everywhere it 
blossoms within one or other of the ancient civilisations, including Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, Palestine, the Greek States, and also the Aryan peoples, 
Indian and Iranian, and the ancient Chinese Empires ; and in all it manifests 
substantially the same thought-forms. What, in fact, we witness in these 
civilisations is the emergence of the civilised mind from about 4000 B.c. 
onwards, finding concentrated expression in the period between the ninth and 
the fourth century B.c. 

These civilisations were created by peoples who were at the tribal stage 
of culture, and behind the civilised mind which developed in them there was 
another type of mind which we distinguish as primitive and tribal. What 
concerns us here is the fact that many of the limitations in philosophical and 
theological thought are traceable to the more primitive way of thinking and 
to its influence upon language. Naturally this can be observed most clearly 
in the early stages of serious reflection ; and we shall notice some examples of 
it ; but it is remarkable how easy it is for modern man to slip back into the 
ancient ways. 
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We may now summarise the process by which the civilised mind came 
into existence. It was made possible by certain sociological conditions which 
gave rise to the ancient civilisations. These Gordon Childe has brilliantly 
described as two great revolutions, mainly economic. The first was a change 
from the economy of food-gatherers and hunters, which is that of primitive 
man, to a food-producing economy by means of agriculture and cattle- 
rearing ; and the second revolution was the rise of urban civilisation in the 
ancient empires based upon agriculture and developed by industry and 
commerce. The historical process was something like this. As a consequence 
of the abundance of food among peoples at the tribal stage by the adoption 
and improvement of agriculture and cattle-rearing, there was a great increase 
in their numbers, so that the tribes became hordes, overflowed their upland 
valleys, and swept conquering and settling into the cul-de-sacs of the great 
river courses. In the urban civilisation which sprang in the second place 
from these movements in Mesopotamia, Egypt, India, Iran and China, there 
arose a population whose ways of thinking were vastly different from those 
of primitive and tribal man. Under these conditions, indeed, there emerged 
the new type of the civilised mind ; and, moreover, after the new economy 
and culture had had time to take effect, there occurred that brilliant outburst 
of genius in all those different areas of the ancient world which was so creative 
for science as well as for philosophy and religion. 

To anticipate a possible question one ought to observe that, while these 
groups of poets, philosophers and prophets are strikingly assembled as if in 
one great salon within the ninth to the fourth century B.c., the intellectual 
and spiritual movement they represent is not confined to that limited area, 
but that like outpost stars in some great galaxy there are scattered individuals 
of genius, and even small groups, representative of the same civilised mind, 
to be found hundreds of years earlier. About 2000 B.c. there is Khammurabi 
with his compilation of laws yet primitive enough in character in Babylonia ; 
in Egypt in the fourteenth century there is Akhenaten with his transient 
monotheism and his ethical ideal of “ living in the truth”; Abraham with 
his tribe leaves Ur, bearing with him probably some of the highest religious 
and moral traditions then attained in Mesopotamia, wrought over by genius 
of his own; Moses, it may be, had the double heritage of the treasure of 
Abraham and a portion from the incipient monotheism from the school of 
Akhenaten, who can hardly have been absolutely alone; and around the 
first millennium B.c. the poets of Aryan Hinduism write their hymns of 
repentance and prayer to Varuna, and Zoroaster in Iran combines the high 
abstractions of his religion with a singularly commonsense gospel of the new 
art of agriculture. Thence we come to the thinkers, poets and mystics of the 
great period, in which every phase of reflective thought down to our time is 
represented with a degree of similarity that recalls—though it does not justify 
—the remark of Ecclesiastes that there is nothing new under the sun. 

Now the point of the foregoing narrative is that the civilised mind, present 
from that age down to modern times, developed from the primitive mind, 
and that that relation accounts for many of the limitations which affect these 
sciences in the present day. It means two restrictions in particular, namely, 
first that in its early stages the civilised mind is near and akin to the primitive, 

and passes little beyond its solutions for life’s problems ; and, second, that 
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under various influences from the pressure of outside circumstances, or from 
its own weariness of the effort of thought and of exacting moral judgements, 
the higher type of mind may slip downwards and fall back upon childlike or 
barbarous ways of thinking, and may take refuge in words, language, and 
doctrines appropriate to these simpler ways. We may now put the distinction 
between the two types of mind, broadly and briefly, leaving it to instances 
and examples to make it more definite. Thus the primitive mind has two 
distinguishable forms, the early primitive, which is semi-instinctive, per- 
ceptual and concretistic, and the tribal, which adds to these characteristics a 
more developed imagination, is deeply involved in custom which is its ethics 
and law, and held by the solidarity of the group. In contrast, the civilised 
mind acquires the power of abstract and conceptual thought, has the begin- 
nings of ethical judgement taking the place of the integration of custom, and 
by the break-up, under the new conditions, of that tribal solidarity, it arrives 
at a new consciousness of individuality. Here are some examples. 

(1) The earliest approach to abstract thought known to us in the primitive 
mind is the category of mysterious power. What the savage understands he 
deals with in customary ways ; what perplexes him he regards with question- 
ing—the minute germ of Philosophy, and with the twofold attitude of fear 
(for it may be harmful) and hope (since it may be useful to him), which is a 
seed of religion. This mysterious power “ la mystique ” for Levy-Bruhl, the 
‘*numinous ” for Otto, has a certain abstractiveness, even to man the 
Paleolithic hunter, in that it is imagined traversing space and time, unseen 
and unhindered, on its magical or magico-religious errands; and yet it is 
closely embedded in the perceptual and in concrete things. It is this close 
association with the perceptual and the “ concretistic ” which imposes its 
limitations in so many ways upon the spiritual and the moral in the higher 
religions. The dependence upon the outward and sensuous is obvious in the 
fetich of the West African, in the lucky charm of the civilised golfer or airman, 
as well as in the priestly rite with a quasi-physical efficacy, and in all true 
idolatries, The escape from the concrete into the conceptions and feelings of 
the higher religions comes chiefly through the impressiveness of the great 
phenomena of Nature to the early civilised mind. The ancient Egyptians 
present an interesting example of the civilised mind struggling under the 
limitations of the primitive. Even in the great days of their material 
civilisation they remain singularly concrete-minded and dependent upon the 
seen and tangible ; and the frescoes of Akhenaten at Tel-el-amarna are most 
striking in their mingling of the sensuous and the spiritual, in that his true 
and lofty monotheism so nobly expressed in his famous hymn, yet falls back 
upon the representation of his deity by the picture of the sun’s disc, but on 
the other hand keeps hold upon the ethical in the humanlike hands of blessing 
in which the sun’s rays end. 

The place of symbols and symbolism in the higher religions is another 
example of this point. The symbol is an instance of the legitimate use and 
value of the concrete and perceptual in religion ; but its limitations become 
evident where the power represented is of the archaic, primitive character, 
quasi-physical and easily becoming independent of ethical and spiritual 
considerations. The ancient creed was a symbol at first in the literal sense 
of a throwing together (symbolon), for convenience of teaching of things most 
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surely believed ; and there is every reason to regard it with reverence ; but 
to treat the whole as final and unalterable, and to forget the change in the 
meaning of the words from age to age, and from language to language, and 
the new light which may well be given to later saints and thinkers than those 
of the early centuries, is to fall back upon the way of thought of the primitive 
mind. : 

We may give another illustration of this primitive category of power in 
the realm of philosophy and ethics, and connect it with a well-known passage 
in the Republic of Plato, that unique and yet characteristic product of the 
civilised mind. The argument of Thrasymachus that justice is the interest 
of the stronger, identifying right with power, is treated with the freedom and 
humour which show that it is not taken very seriously, as being really 
obsolete and natural to a simpler and more barbarous type of mind. And 
that in fact is what it was ; for in the typically tribal mind in which customary 
ways of thought and action are the substitutes for ethics, the strength or 
power of the tribe is the supreme interest, and everything which promotes its 
power is right, and all which lessens its power is wrong. This, no doubt, was 
all the ethics on this point possessed by the Achzan tribesmen who invaded 
and settled in Hellas, just as it is all the code of superior South Sea invaders, 
or the more warlike tribes of the Bantu nations to-day ; that superior power 
shown in battle adds the power of the conquered tribe to that of the victor, 
and gives a just right to their land and other property. It is remarkable to 
think that this same right of the stronger is the substitute for ethics in the 
conquests by Hitler and his régime of the European small nations being 
supposed to create a right to possession of their lands and even to their 
persons ; and it is oddly significant that along with this tribal identification 
of mere power with justice, there should have been a quite serious attempt 
to idealise the ancient Teutonic tribes as models of virtue for their descendants 
of the present day. It is, however, a useful corrective to too great com- 
placency on our part—useful as a lesson to work out new methods of colonisa- 
tion and distribution of the lands and other resources of the world, that we 
should remember how recently the principle of Thrasymachus has governed 
our acquisition of colonies, and power—mere power, notwithstanding some 
good intentions—has seemed to confer a just right to acquire the land, and 
to utilise the labour of weaker peoples. 

(2) A second category in the primitive mind is the perception of likeness ; 
and here is one of the chief roots of conceptual thought. The earliest concepts 
and general ideas are the result of the putting together in the mind of objects 
on the ground of likeness or perceived sameness, and giving the unification 
one name; and it is well known that language lags behind in the process, 
The very primitive Tasmanians are said to have had no general term for 
roundness but only similes such as “‘ like the moon ” or “ like a ball,” and no 
class name for tree, but merely names for particular trees. The category of 
resemblance, however, is pushed to an extreme in early magic and religion, 
when it is given a causal significance. The idea that like is the cause of like 
has a limited truth (moon in the sky makes moon in the lake) ; but it is given 
an illegitimate expansion in countless magical and magico-religious rites, from 
the painted bison of the Magdalenian caves, from which went out mysterious 
power to help the hunter far off on the plain, to the totem “‘ dance ” of the 
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Australian clan, dramatising the coming of the food animal, and thus ensuring 
its coming. The same principle penetrates into the religions of the early 
civilisations so that in the worship of Amen-Ra it appears to have been a 
dogma of the priesthood that without the ritual circuit of the temple by the 
Pharaoh the sun-god would fail to make his circuit of the sky ; and in the 
age of the Brahmanas in India when the priesthood was extravagantly 
dominant, it was taught that without the daily lighting of the daily fire of 
sacrifice, the sky-god Vishnu could not drive his chariot over his golden 
course. The ancient root and inveterate persistence of this principle, ille- 
gitimate as it is, are not without relevance to modern and even the highest 
religions, as correcting exaggerations of their ritual and other symbolisms, in 
such an example as the theory that an external rite of cleansing with water 
and with certain spoken formule, is absolutely necessary to a spiritual or 
even moral cleansing of the soul. A further example of the persistence of this 
primitive category of likeness already touched upon from another angle is 
the early conception of justice as an exact reproduction, sameness or equi- 
valence, as near as possible to the harm done to individuals or to society by 
the crime. We need not illustrate by instances from the laws of Khammurabi 
onwards ; but merely suggest that its recrudescence in these very days with 
its simple faith in the exactness of retaliation is one form of that churning up 
of the ancestral savage in most of us which in other respects is the accom- 
paniment of war. 

(3) As a third example of the limitations of language and of thought, we 
may glance at a category which belongs to the civilised mind, and indeed to 
metaphysics and the more abstract realms of religion. It is that of Unity or 
Oneness, with, never far from it, the contrasting principle of Dualism. Light 
may be cast upon these two conceptions by looking at some of the early 
forms in which they appeared, and noting their relation to the simple philoso- 
phisings and religious quests of the primitive mind. Mr Arthur Waley, in his 
account of the great period of Chinese thought and the thinkers of the 
Prophetic Horizon, and referring particularly to the Quietistic school, says : 
‘* To the Chinese of this period the word, One (unity, singleness, etc.), had an 
intensely emotional connotation, reflected equally in political theory and 
Taoist metaphysic.”” Now why should there be an “ intensely emotional 
connotation ”’ in the word One, and in the idea it stands for? The answer 
may lie here. It is natural that these two contrasting principles, Unity and 
Dualism, should be found in the religions of the early civilisations, because 
they are amongst man’s earliest attempts at abstraction; and it is also 
natural that for those who employed them first these principles should arouse 
a certain emotion as having magical virtue or the effect of spells and charms, 
but for some—the more intelligent—exciting enthusiasm such as primitive 
man doubtless felt on the invention of a new tool or the discovery of a new 
means of life, such as the domestication of corn. Thus, in the first attempts 
of the early civilised mind to philosophise, that is to view the world as a 
whole, it falls back because of its own simplicity upon these two simplifications, 
Oneness and Duality. In both of them there are two very simple operations 
of the mind, namely, putting things together under one name because they 
are the same, and distinguishing things from each other because they are 
different. Moreover, the mind has a certain satisfaction when it can say of 
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two things, ‘‘ these are the same,” and classify them under one name; and 
it has a similar satisfaction when it says, “‘ this is different from that,” and 
makes the contrast between them. The scientific man is disturbed by the 
phenomenon he cannot classify, that is, bring under the unity of some known 
concept or some new law; and there is sometimes a pleasurable excitement 
in placing a strange thing where it belongs; and there may even be an 
ecstasy (like the astronomer Kepler’s) in seeing the unity of a new law gather 
into its sublime order a number of hitherto intractable things, which it 
explains, Similarly the most primitive mind is disturbed by the phenomenon 
he cannot classify ; and he finds peace only in two ways, either by finding 
that he can place it after all among objects he knows and need not fear, or by 
setting it among the mysterious, sacred, numinous, supernatural things to 
which his attitude is religious, and which by religion he may win to his side. 
As one example, among the earliest abstractions of the civilised mind, which 
is one of the earliest forms of its philosophy, is the classification of the ‘* ten 
thousand things ” as the Chinese say, that is, of the world of separate things, 
as somehow One, included in a Oneness, a Unity. This was an immense 
simplification ; all those puzzling varieties of things which wearied the early 
mind were resolved in one vast whole; and, further, just because it was so 
vast, stretching the mind, as it were, with the effort of integration and 
comprehension, it created a deep satisfaction and even ecstasy ; and, with 
this, the mystery and strangeness which it still held issued in the awe and 
worship of religion. 

This early philosophical attempt to resolve the problem of the Many, of 
the manifoldness of existence, by the idea of Oneness or Unity appears in 
almost all the early civilisations where a philosophy was attempted, and it 
generally takes a religious connotation as well. Professor Spearman, in his 
Psychology Down the Ages, remarks that as to the notions of “ unity,” on the 
one hand, and “ plurality ’’ on the other, commonsense handles them easily 
enough for ordinary purposes ; but, he says, “‘ then arrive the searchers after 
more recondite wisdom, and they commence by setting up, each in his own 
way, oneness or unity upon an extraordinarily high pedestal.” He quotes 
from the Greeks, Xenophanes (b. 570 B.c.) one of the earliest of the great 
period, declaring that ‘‘ The All is One and One is God.” Parmenides, too, 
who says: ‘* For ever Being stands a Continuous One; and no less impres- 
sively Aristotle ; ‘“‘ The One (7dév) is nothing else than ‘ entity ’ itself (rodv) ” 
(pp. 67-8). We may add the discussion in Plato’s Republic, where Socrates 
describes the soul perplexed by the difficulties of plurality, asking: ‘‘ What 
is absolute unity ? ’’ and adds: ‘“* This is the way in which the study of the 
one has a power of drawing and converting the mind to the contemplation of 
true being ” (VII, 525). The early Hindu philosophy is deeply enamoured 
of Unity, and the highest experience of its religion in that age is the absorption 
of the soul in the Unity of the supreme Self of the universe ; while the later 
philosophy concerns itself profoundly with Non-Dualism (Advaita), the 
absence of all distinctions, as the ideal conception of its religion. The Chinese 
philosophy of Quietism arrives at the same goal by a similar pathway, as is 
said in the T'ao Te Ching; ‘‘ Push far enough towards the void, Hold fast 
enough to Quietness, And of the ten thousand things none but can be worked 
on by you.” This appears to mean that to return in contemplation or in 
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some form of passivity to the Primal Unity is in some sense to have the 
whole universe in your power, or as it might be expressed the “‘ ten thousand 
things ” are yours to do what you like with. That seems like an assertion of 
tremendous power; but taken along with the associated ideas of quietness, 
submission to fate and so forth, it may mean—and that is one of the limita- 
tions of language—no more than that fearing nothing and desiring nothing 
you cannot be disturbed by anything in the world. Moreover, it is character- 
istic of many of these schools of Quietism in the Far East that the ultimate 
unity in which these mystics and quietists find not only peace and joy but 
even a sense of power and a feeling of having reached a precious truth, is often 
little more than what my old professor Henry Jones called a “ blank con- 
tinuum,” a unity which can be named “ the void,” an abstract, undifferen- 
tiated oneness and nothing else. That it is of this character is evident from 
the method taken to reach the supreme experience of quietness, the Tao or 
Way in China which is analogous to the methods of Yoga as it is practiced 
in Hinduism and passed on into Buddhism. It involves the use of exercises 
such as restraint of the breath and some methods of self-hypnotism which 
induce a trancelike state, or simply a condition of absence of thought or 
mental vacuity, which can only seem to be either profound or holy to minds 
which are not gone far either in thought or ethics. The same barrenness does 
attend some members of the Western school of the Pseudo-Dionysius, who, 
like these Far-Easterns, pursue the via negativa too logically and literally ; 
but let us not omit to notice that among the same mystics of the West, as 
well as among other Easterns particularly among the Zen Buddhists and some 
of the Sufis of Muhammadanism, there are those who take the way of positive 
contemplation and arrive at the deeper results of philosophy and the richer 
satisfactions of religion. 

(4) We may consider now one more category of thought which is akin to 
that of unity, and use it to venture suggestions as to the vight attitude to the 
limitations imposed upon our modern thought by our words. We mean the 
category of the “all” as applied to God, expressed in such terms as omni- 
potence, omniscience, omnipresence, and also in the negative words, like the 
infinite, the unconditioned, the absolute. There are two influences in the 
Medizval period and in the renaissance of European thought which created 
modern philosophy and theology in the West, which must be taken account 
of. One is the unbounded faith in reasoning and especially in logic as taught 
by Aristotle—which faith involved an immense confidence in words as the 
tools of thought. Karl Heim holds that we rely very greatly on a certain 
native magic in words, and he quotes Mr Colin Rose as saying : ‘“‘ Word-magic 
implies that words have the effect of symbols ; that their use does not merely 
convey a simple idea, but that it sets free a spiritual force which can pass 
over into an act of will” (God Transcendent, p. 48). This may not surprise 
us in view of what we have already said on the persistent revival in us of the 
primitive mind, and on the fact that the people who experienced the European 
renaissance of philosophy and theology were not far removed from the tribal 
horizon in which magical words and formule are still powerful. The other 
influence on men’s minds at the time was the application of the conception of 
absolute monarchy, which, as was said earlier, was the sole current idea, the 
effect of which was to make any implied limitation upon God’s Being a 
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derogation from his Sovereign right and an insolent lessening of His Glory. 
Hence to ascribe to God any less than the all of power, of knowledge, of place, 
of time, would have been to deny His Omnipotence, Omniscience, Omni- 
presence, Eternity, a denial of His essential attributes ; and to assert limita- 
tion of Him in any direction would be to take from Him His Infinity, and to 
insult His majesty by making Him a finite God. 

We may now illustrate the inadequacy of such a word as Omnipotence to 
express the whole of the truth. Imagine a potter, a skilled artist in porcelain, 
wishing to make a beautiful rose out of the fine clay. He is practically 
omnipotent so far as the material and his genius will allow ; but suppose the 
same man wishes to create a living rose, then at once, as a gardener, working 
with the subtler material of life and organism, he is conscious of his limita- 
tions. He must surrender the cruder omnipotence of the shaping hands, and 
submit to the laws of the plant’s inner nature and life, consent to wait its 
times and seasons and to work immanently through its ways of growth to an 
end of completeness which is a telos for the organism, the plant, or it cannot 
be for him. But the most interesting thing to us is that the creative potence 
of man as gardener has been immensely increased by his self-limitation, since 
that one rose may become a million roses, and bloom as a new variety in 
innumerable gardens throughout the world. It is, in truth, a sort of omni- 
potence ; and the limitations have extended the man’s powers to infinity, 
since in a sense there is no end to it. In applying this human illustration to 
the Omnipotence of God in relation to the creation of the world and of man, 


m it may be sufficient to indicate that what we call God’s Omnipotence is of 


such a nature that there are some things it cannot do, such as make 
vegetation and animal life grow on a cooling earth that is pitted with 
active voleanoes. On the other hand, when the Creator acts through the 
nature of living things, and accepts the limitations upon His action imposed 
by the nature of the higher organisms and of man, submitting to the self- 
determination and even to the sin of man, there is a vast increase in the 
scope and variety of His power, and in a true sense the opportunity for the 
exercise of His moral and spiritual Nature reaches cut into infinity. 

These may be sufficient illustrations to suggest what nay be a good 
attitude to the words and language we use in our philosophy and theology. 
It is to avoid all over-simplifications which are so often returns to our 
primitive ancestor, with his dependence on the concrete and the sensuous, 
involving the revival of superstitions and savage ethics. It is not to expect 
from human expressions of truth in any age a magical nature and efficacy, 
so that they are forever infallible, or can mean the same for every reverent 
mind in every age. It is not to be discouraged by contradictions, because 
while we have learned, above all from the Greeks, that the prime test of truth 
is absence of contradiction, widening experience has taught us the limitations 
both of our thought and its expression, and how, through apparent or partial 
contradictions due to these limitations, advance in understanding comes. It 
is not to faint on the long quest for knowledge of the wholeness of things which 


is philosophy and apprehension of God which is religion, because the difficulty ' 


and the mystery may be the consequence of the very ‘“‘ depth of the wisdom 
and the power of God ” in the universe, and the pursuit is entrancing 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY. JOHN MURPHY. 
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THE BID FOR THE WORLD’S SOUL. 
W. J. BLYTON. 


ALL wars, including the present war, are basically wars of Succession, of 
legitimacy. The throne and the government of the world are disputed ; and 
this dispute is continuous through most of human history—with a few 
uneasy periods of truce. ‘‘ Who shall rule the world ? ’—ultimately that is 
the question argued, preached, voted upon, and occasionally referred to the 
arbitrament of tanks, battleships, and dive-bombers. Hitherto, the world as 
a whole has not found its Head under whom it may have order and justice 
(and therefore their consequence, genuine liberty and happiness) ; individuals 
have, as an historic fact, found that head, and so have some societies and 
periods, but the claim cannot be put higher than that. 

Now most people in our contemporary world know well and state ener- 
getically the sort of rule and systems they do not want ; and, though negative, 
this is something. The vagueness and therefore the danger begins when 
variegated mankind canvasses the kind of rule that it does want. 

What, I believe, the vast majority do indeed seek fervently if blindly— 
if they could put it into words—would be a world unity not based on formulas, 
abstractions, political artifice and external apparatus (of which philosophers, 
popularisers, and pamphleteers are excessively fond), but a unity of mental 
values and moral aims which would bring up to date and on the great modern 
scale what our fathers, not much more than two centuries ago, knew as 
Christendom. I do not forget that the world contains others besides Chris- 
tians; the millions of Hindus, Moslems, Buddhists and the non-religious 
political gregarious man. Obviously these need not be expected formally 
and explicitly to recognise in Christ the world King, politically or spiritually ; 
and it would be unreal to overlook them. But religions influence each other, 
and especially strong is the qualifying influence of Christianity upon the 
others—partly because of the genius of the races which profess it, but also 
partly because of its own genius. “ God fulfils himself in many ways”: and 
the Son or Logos is “in the world ’—in its texture in a sense wider than 
conscious discipleship. He is spirit, and this permeation is a structural fact 
of the moral and mental universe prior to our choice of him. So Christendom 
will for a long time yet be a term with degrees; it will have a centre, a 
circumference, and exterior spheres of influence. Yet the term still has 
power ; it has been used by the Prime Minister in a great foreign broadcast ; 
and by the President of the United States. It is warm, concrete, and his- 
torical, unlike some current blue prints of an untried “‘ order.” 

However, we very soon discover that a Christendom is impossible without 
—a Christ. It has to centre upon a personality, for impersonal codes are 
sub-personal, and, since mind cannot respect or obey non-mind or anything 
less than mind, precepts and ideas and abstractions are not enough. Per- 
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sonality is the highest, fullest category of reality that we know or can 
conceive. 

There can hardly be imagined a world order without a world-orderer, 
possessing grasp upon men’s hearts and motives, loyalty and will. Further, 
this agent or life-principle cannot merely be in and. part of this world, and 
therefore subject to its stresses, perishability, and distractions : to move the 
world, as Swift said, you imperatively need a fulcrum placed outside that 
world. This is very practical politics indeed, otherwise Swift—a politician 
and student of men and affairs—would not have insisted on it. It is in fact 
the question of our time. Without the right head, our world will continue to 
behave like a decapitated organism, and history will continue to be a tale of 
insecurity, with the steady society or period as the brief exception. 

Still keeping to observed facts and their logic, it appears that the effective 
world-orderer will be divine—but, in practice, men being as they are, this is 
not enough ; he must be human also, since human nature requires to be held 
and touched by a hand and heart that are human. 

Certain races and periods have jostled along somehow with a less creed 
than this; with deism, pantheism, polytheism, man-worship, ritual, agnostic- 
ism, and other varieties of belief. But for us of the West, for white man and 
his more spiritually enterprising brothers, those half-way houses are un- 
tenable. We have for centuries been “ spoilt,”’ so to speak, by an enormously 
superior creed, meeting the higher instincts uniquely in numerous ways. We 
cannot revert, without self-mutilation and misery. We can no more do so 
than we can un-think our arts, sciences, and manners. A masterpiece has 
been available to us in Christianity for nearly two milleniums, and, if we 
cannot hold on to that, private syncretisms and sketchy personal improvisa- 
tions are as little use as nescience or pessimism. Christian doctrine and 
values have modified our mentality, and non-belief after belief is a very 
different thing from non-belief before the message has been delivered. 

Our time is intensely socially-minded, almost to the exclusion of the former 
interest in personal idealism, individual immortality, metaphysics, and 
theological science. Probably this is a heavy loss; but we have to take our 
generation as we find it. Certainly it means:that Christianity itself will be 
widely viewed and approached socially. What (men will inquire) will it do 
for the world, the race, the future, the peoples ? (and not so much “ for me ”’). 

“‘ Re-statement,”’ as Newman said, is a service only less valuable than 
inspiration itself. To-day, statement and re-statement will need often to be 
communal in emphasis; it will also frequently be best when theology and 
Christology are phrased in fresh, untechnical and untheological terms. (The 
best type of theologian welcomes this, even where he has not himself perhaps 
the gift for it. He is not scared ; it is the conventionalist who gives way to 
alarm or suspicion when such is unnecessary—he has never learned that 
there are two or more ways of saying what St Paul or St John said, and that 
each Apostle had his own distinctive vocabulary.) aa 

Many great things have been said of the personal saving side of Chris- 
tianity : perhaps a coming development is the utterance of new and signi- 
ficant things about its corporate and racial operation. There is the Christ 
of the Andes, and of Michael Angelo, and of Milton; and they differ from 
the intimate Christ of the private oratory or of the simple believer. But 
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both are aspects of the one reality, and they by no means begin to exhaust it, 
The Christ of the quiet tabernacle is one with the Christ who is cosmic Lord, 
a universal influence, ‘* head of all men, first-born of all creation,” ‘* Word of 
the Father.” He has to be lifted up if all men are to come to him: the 
height and the might have to be proclaimed. We have had so much fashion- 
able immanentism that a swing to the transcendental is due (Barth and 
others seem to indicate this). That virile note assuredly sounds in all the 
early hymns and liturgies of the Church, where the oceanic roll and rhythm 
of the great Pauline, Johannine and Petrine declarations about God’s world- 
purpose in the Incarnate One are carried on. That stupendous chord may be 
partly lost—in commonplace, in repetition, in pietism, or in sentimentality. 
It can be submerged in humanism, naturalism, or incessant talk about com- 
parative religion. When the unique is compared (that is, pared down) to the 
ordinary, we have already waded far into the fog. Better by far try to achieve 
a stark new innocence of mind, the faculty of surprise, as Chesterton tried in 
The Everlasting Man or Seeley in Ecce Homo, and at least get right the 
colossal outlines of that Figure as given by the “ eye-witnesses of his 
majesty.” 

Still the best mine to work, after all these years, is the original literature 
—the first chapters of Colossians, Hebrews, John’s Gospel and Epistle, the 
third of Ephesians—written, as it were, with the shock upon them of what 
Wordsworth calls “the Power who came in Filial duty, clothed with love 
Divine, that made his human tabernacle shine.”’ It is just as important to 
absorb these, as it is to read the gospels. They were in fact written before the 
gospels. They explain and light up those records of fact. They alone educe 
the last ounce of meaning from the gospels, and their authority is at least 
equal to any of the four chronicles. I mention this priority of the great 
epistles because simple, inexpert, and repetitive souls by the thousand must 
go through life in complete ignorance of these facts, and imagine that the 
more prosaic, familiar and “ facty ” a scripture is, the nearer it may be to 
what happened. It is not so. It is exactly the closest intimates of Christ 
who proclaimed him from the very first as conqueror of hell and death, as 
Lord of life, King of men, radiance of the Father, Image of the invisible God, 
and above all rule, authority and power. In the very year of the Resur- 
rection, Peter preached Jesus as “‘ the Lord of glory ” and “the Prince of 
life.” To the Master’s close and affectionate intimate, John, he was “ the 
glory of the Only-begotten ” who was eternally with God and was God, and 
by Him all things were made; and mankind was “his own” whom he 
claims as such. He is not seen in the light of history ; history is seen in the 
light of him. He is the archetypal Son, in whom all lesser and created sons 
are tiny moments. He is “the Light which lightens every man” in the 
world—the principle of Reason immanent in‘the intellectual creation : the 
Logos, or the aboriginal knowledge and knower. As for Paul—his reiterated 
disclosures leave far behind, in substance and expression, anything in classical 
literature, Plato, Plotinus, or any. For him, Christ alone can legitimately 
head the world-movement, and human executives have delegated power only : 
they are either understudies and stewards, or they are usurpers or have 
stumbled into positions cf control. And in this world-view, Jesus is the focal 
centre of homage not from any considerations of time and history, but 
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ust it, § precisely because he is more and greater than time or history. Essentially 
Lord, § he was “‘ in the Form ” or nature of God, and though it is really impossible to Bt 
ord of § add anything to such a glory, yet to us his amazing condescension does seem FS: 
: the § actually to add sublimity and beauty to our idea of the Divine. 4 
shion- One stops short here to say, in matter-of-fact manner, that such a union ” 
1 and @ of Divine and human, if fact, necessarily dwarfs—and changes—and 
ll the illumines—all other facts whatsoever: politics, nature, society and the 
ythm §@ individual—all and each mean something more and something different. 





vorld- @ Many a modern among us fancies he is rather enlightened if he goes the f 
ay be @ length of saying that religion or Christ is one among other themes of interest 4 
ality. @ and importance, and that to lack curiosity here is to be not so much irreligious A 
com- § as unintelligent. Some would go further and affirm that of all subjects this 2 
o the §@ is the most important one. And yet these, strictly, are understatements. fi 


hieve § For once you grant that the awful Power within and behind phenomena has 
ied in §§ parted the veil and appeared in fashion as a Man, then the correct comment 
t the @ is that nothing else matters except in relation to this Event. Other facts (as ‘ 
f his §§ well as the splendid trophies of art, philosophy, and science) are burned as 

it were in the unique white light of this. That is to say, it is the continual 


ature surprise, from which the mind never recovers—so long as it is awake and 

, the real, and not torpid with thoughtless acquiescence. 

what It is the end of mental coma, dull half-assent, and second-hand expression. 

love It opens a new eye in the brain, and new senses in the nature. It is well called 

nt to a passing from death to life. Yet nothing less would be expected of such 

e the direct personal divine action. 

duce Those who study history, and live where it is being made, know that 

least they cannot grasp the astronomical sweep of the primal Purpose, and that 

great God’s love travels in light-years. Passing cultures and civilisation give but 3 
must broken report of it, for it is so very much more besides human, social or rs 
L the political. More even than ethical. It sweeps out and up into the supra- 4 
e to terrestrial. And that is why it can be trusted, even new in our politics, as a 
hrist man-made devices can’t. For it has the complete background and data, and ES 
h, as is therefore so much more real. Why extemporise little systems from a few ; 


God, data in the material foreground if they only fail because empty of Spirit and 
esur- eternal Law ? 


e of Our local régimes and revolutions are temporary surface affairs compared ee 
‘ the with the possibilities open to us under One “ appointed heir of all things. ig 
and .. . Head of all men. .-. . Christ the power and wisdom of God... in : 
1 he whom all things are to be restored.”” Now here is a world-view worth the 4 
1 the name. It gives horizon to our otherwise parochial empiricism. It will put s 
sons our puny segments into the immense Divine circle—and so get somewhere : 
the final. In fact, if the Son of Man be the pre-determined corner-stone of the A 
the long human story, it is inept to build on other foundation. I rather think 
ated that Christian social-architecture may have precedence in the coming post- Fi 
sical war years; in every land (I do not now except changing Russia, and the . 
itely future war-sick Germany) there is growing urgency and articulateness in this : 
nly : sense, ¥ 
lave Secularism, humanism, have failed us. They cannot produce even brave 


and honest leaders in certain communities. Britain has been saved, narrowly 
indeed, by an old, unexamined Christian ‘ prejudice” (in Burke’s com- 


ocal 
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mendatory sense) pervading our collective life, along with some rubbish and 
much vagueness. And latterly events have hastened among Christians a 
practical union on the ethical, social platform. Statesmen may still be some- 
what shy of saying outright that they are ‘‘ Christ’s men ”: perhaps for the 
odd reason that our past is not snow-white. For thousands of others it has 
needed the shocks of such a war as this to galvanise them into self-forgetting 
service, and to form an object in life and shape in their minds a world-polity 
under the only Headship we shall ever love more than life. Once educate 
the mind into seeing him as the incarnation, summary and embodiment of the 
eternal Purpose, ‘“‘ in whom it pleases the Father that all the fulness (pleroma) 
should dwell,” and the clue to existence and its further meanings is attained. 
Mansoul fits into that picture, as “ chosen in Him before the foundation of 
the world.” Everything that men (individually and collectively) need is in 
him, in whom are all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. In him we are 
in living contact with infinity. It is when our ideas are rigid and finite, and 
our expectations low, that we fail and our belief and actions are dim. It is 
when religious men offer men of the world something less inspiring and 
supreme than One “ who in all things has the pre-eminence,” and say far too 
much about secondary things, that they fail. Nor is there any hope in 
trimming, or docking, or “ simplifying ” (de-supernaturalising) the message. 
The very contrary is wanted. At least let it be tried. Men everywhere long 
for release from the deadening dailiness and secular prose of the ant-hill 
existence ; “‘ human, all-too-human.” They get it in bogus ways if it does 
not reach them in the genuine form; in exciting and poisonous ’isms con- 
cocted by propaganda, or in occultism. To give all emphasis to the central 
things in Christianity is the sole hopeful way alike of increasing unity and 
increasing enthusiasm and vision. All tributary questions and controversy 
about them should in our time be given a rest, in order to concentrate upon 
the master-thing—the idea, steadily viewed and ceaselessly looked for, of 
‘the gathering-together in one all things which are in heaven and in earth, 
even in him.” 

In our day tyros and impressionists, some but not all of them well- 
meaning, buffet our ears with talk of ‘‘ new orders.” Long before they were 
born, the only tenable new order was proclaimed and begun—“ determined, 
dared, and done.” A new order can come only of the new-Creator. It is a 
moral achievement, going far beneath the sociological. As much as the 
creation of matter, energy, and life, it is a Divine operation ; and our human 
share is receptive, obedient, and co-operative. Integration (the world’s dire 
need) is supremely the work of the Head ; and the creation already has the 
head given to it (as an old-time thinker puts it) “ for its steadying support 
preservation, firmness, order and beauty. All springs are in him, and all 
streams are to him ; and in and by him to God, What can express the divine 
harmony and congruity of all things viewed in this gathering-together in 
Christ ? There is no idea that should so nerve those who believe, as this of 
the head of life, motion, and power and disposal. . . . Hereby firmness and 
security are communicated to the whole new creation.” So we read, in the 
fine solid idiom of a former day; and all the thought-streams that have 
flowed under Jena and Tiibingen bridges since then have subtracted nothing 
of the truth. It is not only a co-ordinating Head who is thus given to the 
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human race, but society also may acquire a soul, which most societies sorely 
need. The Second Adam is “ a quickening Spirit.” 

Of course, we must not so flatter our own period as to say (in the fashion) 
that the social approach to problems is the best approach. That is too easy. 
The general “solutions” collapse without particular virtue: public weal 
depends all the time on private conscience, and you cannot have a righteous 
or religious community without devoted individuals. Useless to dream of a 
world “* completed ” and rounded-off by Christ, if many human components 
of that world do not themselves possess him in a personal way as inward 
guest, teacher, and consoler. The external sway is not thinkable without 
the internal: privacy is (spiritually) prior to the public aspect. So, just as 
it was said above that there is “‘ no Christendom without the Christ,” equally 
there will be none without multitudes of Christians. Scores of unpractical 
literary men and political projectors will keep concentrating on the abstraction 
and evading those two concretes which alone can bring a system to birth or 
keep it going. That is the flaw in much contemporary social speculation—the 
avoidance of the decisive element of love, will, and personality, and specially 
an avoidance of the matter of who shall lead and rule, and why, and how. 

Still, the perplexed, onlooking world to-day needs reminding that it is no 
quietist’s or private mystic’s Christ that the Church has witnessed to; no 
esoteric and exotic Saviour for the mind and feelings only ; but a public and 
univeral Lord, to whom (ultimately) every knee shall bow—willingly or un- 
willingly—whether of things in earth or in heaven. It is this note, the note 
of glory, of rule and of empire, that can be stressed with enormous advantage 
in an era alleged by its victims and critics to be largely lost, master-less and 
at cross-purposes. For what is this Liberty and Freedom we so often invoke 
on platforms, except a result of justice and self-discipline and order? What 
is it, too, except a condition to use for some further end? Men used also to 
extol knowledge and science years ago, as self-evidently good. They are 
nothing of the sort. Like freedom, they are neutral. All depends on who uses 
them—and for whom. 

As to how the Leader will effect juncture with the tribes of men, there is 
no need here to describe machinery or organisation. Men will find him if 
they genuinely want to, for the seekers are in turn being sought by him. It is 
a modern blunder to rush new models of apparatus on the market, which 
mostly serve only to interpose between the Leader and men. The kingdom 
is on earth, ready, receptive; the fellowship is present, waiting. Men in all 
nations are in it. The recent orgies of wickedness are working themselves to 
a standstill, and the world is ready as never for centuries for a new Christen- 


dom, and on its throne the legitimate occupant, 
W. J. BLYTON. 


Hartitey WINTNEY, HANTS. 
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THE SUPERNATURAL CHARACTER OF 
ROBIN HOOD. 


LEWIS SPENCE, 
Author of The Gods of Mezxico. 


THE implacable processes of Folk-lore are gradually stripping the veils and 
disguists from the dim shapes of our pristine British heroes. Arthur is on 
the verge of losing the few poor tatters of historicity which still cling to him, 
if, indeed these are not already torn away, and is gradually emerging as a 
** surrogate ” of the British god Bran. Merlin, whom the majority must 
still think of as a rather overworked Druidical practitioner who somehow 
made his way into romance, is now revealed as a deity of uncertain type and 
attributes, while the descriptions of Cuchullin in the Irish sagas have been 
not inaptly likened to missionary records of certain South Sea idols. It is 
plain that we are entering a novel phase of mythological reconstruction in 
which the notions of Euhemerus of Thessaly, though recognised, are to be 
conceived with a difference. The gods were, indeed, men in apotheosis ; 
still, they were the spirits of men who passed through a very elaborate and 
puzzling series of phases before they achieved divinity. Be that as it may, 


the extraordinary case and simplicity with which certain writers have dis- | 


posed of the humanity of many of the great figures of the Golden Age, in- 
cluding half the host of Homer, reveals the approach of a new species of 
criticism on the Mythological front which recalls the shattering effectiveness 
of the tank. 

Even so, the historic character of Robin Hood, the bold outlaw of Sherwood 
Forest and the hero of a hundred ballads, came under suspicion more than 
a century ago. Ritson, the conscientious, if cantankerous, editor of his 
“‘ remains ” did not hesitate to voice his doubts concerning it, and Keightley, 
in his glamorous Fairy Mythology, associated him with what Gregory Lewis 
Way called ‘that eminent fairy ” Robin Goodfellow. Jacob Grimm had 
simultaneously hinted at the resemblance in name and attributes. But even 
at the hey-dey of his fame, when his May-time drama was annually celebrated 
over the length of Britain, from Cornwall to Aberdeen, popular acceptance 
of Robin as a Fra Diavolo of the greenwood seems to have been more or less 
superficial, We find Bishop Latimer complaining that when he arrived at a 
village church on Robin Hood’s day, he found it locked. None was there to 
hear him preach, as all had gone abroad to celebrate the festival of Robin, 
which, to many, it is clear, had a significance vastly remote from the orthodox 
faith. It is, indeed, an extraordinary reflection that the pagan feeling of 
which the hapless bishop so roundly complained was to voice itself at his 
burning in 1554, the barbarous onlookers being heard to remark that it was 
unfortunate it had not taken place earlier in the season, as then it might 
have saved the crops ! 
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Popular tradition held that the bandit of Sherwood had been inspired 
during his life-time by the keenest hostility to the Church and all its ministers. 
The folk, the pious complained, swore by Robin Hood, as did the seventeenth- 
century hackney coachmen of London by Gog and Magog, and some of the 
people of the Western Isles of Scotland by Cromm Cruach, the idol over- 
thrown by St Patrick in Ireland, less than a generation ago. 

Ten years have passed since the present writer suggested the exclusively 
mythological provenance of Robin Hood, and made it clear that he was not 
among the historical Earls of Huntingdon. Since that time Lord Raglan, 
in his boldly iconoclastic work The Hero, one of the most significant and 
timeous mythological essays of the century, and Miss M. A. Murray, in her 
well-known book The God of the Witches, have adduced separate though only 
slightly conflicting reasons for believing in Robin’s entirely mythic character. 
His pretensions to nobility are indeed easily disposed of. At the period of his 
traditional floreat, or rather that most commonly accepted, the title of Earl 
of Huntingdon was held in fief from the English Crown by David of Scotland, 
brother of King William the Lion. Nor, as Lord Raglan has made it abun- 
dantly clear, does any evidence exist for his reality as a historical personage. 
The annual games associated with his name were admittedly of considerable 
antiquity, and were celebrated on the first and succeeding days of May to the 
eighth, the same period allotted to the Celtic festival of Beltane, in itself a 
suggestive circumstance. 

Although none of the accounts of these festivals is older than the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, they retain many intimations of very ancient beliefs, 
and seem, at that era, to have partaken of a dramatic character, as descrip- 
tions of them as presented at London, Wakefield and elsewhere make plain. 
At Edinburgh they appear to have taken much the same form, prominent 
members of the city Corporation enacting the principal parts. When in the 
year 1561 the Puritan magistrates of the Scottish capital suppressed these 
ceremonies, the mob revolted, and after indulging in the most violent sabotage, 
burst into the council chamber and assaulted their civic governors, com- 
pelling them to take refuge in the Tolbooth, or prison, Over the length and 
breadth of Britain these plays seem to have represented the life and adven- 
tures of the famous archer of Sherwood and his associates, with very few local 
differences, and even the later and more “‘ literary ” versions of them which 
have come down to us from Elizabethan times reveal a more or less strict 
continuity of tradition. 

From these plays and the popular ballads concerning Robin Hood as well 
as from pseudo-historical accounts of him written some centuries after the 
date of his supposed existence, it is possible to reconstruct the general tradi- 
tional form of his story. No agreement is to be found among his scanty 
biographers as to the precise period of his existence, which is variously stated 
as having been passed at different times between the twelfth and the four- 
teenth century. The popularly accepted account regarded him as a man of 
Saxon origin who fled to Sherwood Forest to escape the severities of Norman 
rule. Within its recesses he gathered a band of his fellow countrymen about 
him, waylaying Norman nobles and churchmen and distributing the spoils 
he reft from them among the poor. The place of his birth is said to have 
been an unidentified village known as “ Locksley,” situated either in Notting- 
Vou. XL. No. 3. 10* 
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ham or Yorkshire. In another account he is spoken of as of aristocratic birth, 
and as having been ennobled with the title of Earl or “‘ County ” of Hunting- 
don. His feats as an archer gained him fame in all parts of the island, and his 
personal encounters with those who crossed his path an almost equal notoriety. 
Numerous ballads were made concerning these, although, oddly enough for 
a popular idol, he was worsted in almost every one of them. In his old age 
he is said to have found a retreat in the monastery of Bricklies or Kirkley, 
which, although it is situated in Yorkshire, is also associated with some 
mysterious locality in Scotland. Here, it is said, he was done to death by 
his aunt, a prioress, who, seeing in him an enemy to religion and social order, 
allowed him to bleed to death after he had been “ blooded ” in the manner of 
medieval surgery. 

In his criticism of what may well be called the myth of Robin Hood, Lord 
Raglan gives it as his opinion that Robin was the hero of a ritual drama. 
He believes the mythus and its associations to have been an importation 
from France, the figure of a ‘‘ Robin des Bois ” being found there at a com- 
paratively early date. It seems to me much more probable, however, that 
the tale and its accompanying ritual were familiar to this island many 
centuries before the Norman-French period, and that it had a common origin 
in both countries from a Celtic or even earlier myth appears as likely when we 
consider its seasonal associations. Robin Hood’s May-day festival, Lord 
Raglan believes, was of pagan origin, and he himself “a deity particularly 
associated with spring and vegetation.”” He was, indeed, King of the May, 
and his Maid Marian the May Queen. The belief that he was a hero and 
protector of the poor, Lord Raglan thinks, is quite unfounded, his festival 
being celebrated by rich and humble alike. His May-day ceremonies seem 
to have given rise to tales capable of arrangement into three classes : ‘ stories 
of single combat, stories of feats with the bow, and tricky stories.”” In nearly 
all of his combats, as has been said, he is vanquished. The formula of them 
is as follows: Robin is alone in the forest ; he meets with a stranger, with 
whom he quarrels, and is worsted: the victor is then acclaimed a member 
of the band. These are all ‘‘ suggestive of a system by which the king reigned 
from one May-day till the next, when he had to fight for his title, if not for 
his life,’ and possibly also for the possession of his consort. Here, then, we 
are once more faced with the fashionable but very significant theory of the 
king whose waning vigour made it necessary to remove him or put him to 
death and replace him by another. The second class of story is due to the 
popularity of the long-bow in England in the fifteenth century, and partly 
to borrowings from the cognate myth of William Tell, which at that time 
enjoyed a widespread popularity—an explanation which, as I hope to be 
able to show, is by no means embracive of the whole circumstances, Lastly, 
the “ tricky ”’ stories ‘“‘ may be due to a confusion between Robin Hood and 
Robin Goodfellow,”’ the familiar fairy. ‘* Perhaps the two were never very 
clearly distinguished.” 

Miss M. A. Murray likewise remarks upon this resemblance, She thinks 
that 


‘the cult of Robin Hood was widespread both geographically and in 
time, which suggests that he was more than a local hero in the places 
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where his legend occurs. . . . He was always accompanied by a band of 


oa twelve companions, very suggestive of a Grandmaster and his coven.” q 
d his The story of his bleeding to death, she thinks, may be associated with some ‘ 
iety. ancient idea of immolation. Indeed she classes Robin Hood as among those f 
h for figures habitually associated by her with an ancient pagan cult which may ¥ 
L age later have shaded into witchcraft—Joan of Arc, Gilles de Rais, and William q 
kley, Rufus, among others. ‘ 
a As regards the origin of Robin’s name, Lord Raglan is of opinion that it is : 
h by a corruption of ‘ Robin of the Wood,” ‘“‘ wood ” here meaning “ twigs, or , 
rder, bush,” as in Skeat’s derivation. This suggests a resemblance to another 4 
er of well-known figure of the spring festivities, ‘‘ Jack-in-the-Green.” Miss a 
Murray, on the other hand, thinks that it may have been “ Robin with a 3 
Lord Hood,” and cites ‘‘ the great importance of the head-covering among the fairy 
— folk, while in many of the witch-trials the ‘ Devil ’ is described as wearing a 
ned hood.” But it is interesting to find that the earliest mention of Robin, in a 


: wm rhyming Latin poem of the year 1304, spells the name “ Whood,” which 
that might imply either ‘“‘ Robin of the Wood ” or ‘‘ Robin the Mad,” or “ Pos- 
word sessed,”’ both of which appear to the present writer as equally appropriate. 


— Let us examine some of those circumstances which seem to associate 
— Robin more with myth than reality. In certain localities he is said to have 
Lord possessed supernatural powers. Thus in the parish of Halifax a rude monu- 
larly ment known as ‘“‘ Robin Hood’s pennystone ”’ is said to have been his putting- 
May, stone. At Birchover, in Derbyshire, are situated a group of rocks some of 
and which are known locally as ‘“‘ Robin Hood’s Stride.” “* The people,” remarks 
tival Ritson, “‘ say that Robin Hood lived here.” As is the case with Arthur, 
_—e Merlin and Osiris, many places are called after him. Near Gloucester we 
eee have Robin’s Hill, on the Yorkshire coast is to be found Robin Hood’s Bay. 
arly Robin Hood’s Well is not far from Doncaster and in the neighbourhood of 
hem Bitham in Lincolnshire is Robin Hood’s Cross, an ancient limit of the shire. ‘ 
with Nor does this by any means exhaust the list. 
nber Miss Murray’s hint that the nature of his death suggests immolation or 
ned sacrifice is at least significant, and Lord Raglan’s statement that miracles 
t for were performed at his grave is equally pregnant. The nunnery of Kirkley, 
ang where Robin is said to have died, was situated, says a letter from Savile to 
the Camden, ‘‘ between Halifax and Wakefield upon Calder.” Stukely says that 
n to he was interred among some trees in the near neighbourhood, and the Sloane 
the MS. is the authority for the statement that a great stone was placed over him. i 
rtly This stone, says Thomas Gent, the old historian of York, was placed by a 
_ certain knight as a hearthstone in his hall, but on the morning after its being a 
» be set there was found to have been “ turned aside.”” This phenomenon occurred 
tly, three times, and at length the monolith was restored to its former position, : 
and Intimations of Robin’s supernatural character are also forthcoming to 4 
ey some extent in the attributes of those personages with whom he is said to 
} have been associated. ‘‘ Maid Marian,”’ I take it, is merely a later and more 
inks elaborated form of ‘‘ Maid May,” that is “‘ the Maiden of the May,” the spirit 
of the burgeoning season, nor can I see any good reason why this simple and 





natural explanation should be set aside. Little John, Robin’s most intimate 
companion in legend and ballad, has, like himself, a monolithic connection. ‘ 
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Hector Beece, the Scottish historian, tells us how he discovered his grave at 
Petty, in Rossshire, and actually saw and handled his bones, which were 
those of a giant. Friar Tuck, the riotous and unfrocked churchman, too, has 
all the appearance of a pagan priest as conceived by a Christian folk. 

But I suggest that certain other circumstances, not unassociated with 
those of Ferie, appear as eloquent of Robin’s pagan and elfin origin. He 
and his men habitually wear the Lincoln green, which was of old the fairies’ 
garb and colour. The name Robin had a diminutive, ‘‘ Hob,” which has a 
secondary meaning as “ fairy,” as in hob-goblin. Robin’s prowess in the art 
of archery, too, is a very definite elfin trait, tradition associating it especially 
with the fairies, whose discharging of flint arrows at man and beast is among 
the most prominent and familiar factor in the whole legend of Ferie. Nor 
is his haunting of the greenwood other than full of a fairy significance, 
wilderness, or ‘ the holtis hair,”’ being the mise en scéne of elfin life in early 
and medizval British lore quite as much as the green mound or hillock, as 
ballad and court poetry reveal. It is probable, too, that Robin Hood’s 
connection with Robin Goodfellow is by no means far to seek. 

Proof of his elfin character is indeed to be discerned in the title of his 
‘** game and play,” as found in Cornwall. At Helston, in that county, an 
annual festivity was anciently celebrated on the eighth of May, which went 
by the name of “ Furry-day,” a corruption which, taken in association with 
the recent explanation of such place-names as Ferryhill and Ferryden, is 
replete with fairy significance. The Cornish rites were associated with Robin 
Hood and Little John, who, in rustic verse, were said to have gone to “ the 
merry greenwood ”’ to hold a fair. The eighth of May was anciently regarded 
as one of the most prominent days in the Beltane season. 

Not only is the holding of a fair a recurrent topic in the numerous ballads 
of Robin Hood, but we find it almost as frequent an incident in fairy legend 
and tradition. Wherever Robin went, says old Fuller, in his Worthies, “‘ he 
carried a fair along with him, chapmen crowding to buy his stolen commo- 
dities.”” The most salient survival among these “ fairy fairs ” is that asso- 
ciated with a personage known as “ Muck Olla,” until recently celebrated 
annually by a procession which perambulated between the villages of Bally- 
cotton and Trabolgan, in Ireland, on the eve of Samhain, or November Ist. 
The processionists levied a toll on the goods of farmers, consisting chiefly of 
agricultural produce, which was afterwards purchased by the folk. And 
similar fairs are alluded to in the Irish saga of Cuchullin and elsewhere, and 
at Blackdown, not far from Taunton in Somersetshire. 

Robin’s burial under a great storie and, indeed, his general association 
with monoliths, further connects him with Ferie. The list of fairies who 
haunt stones, have their dwelling-places within them, or who are in some 
way identified with them is now a long one. And many of the ‘“‘ Mad Pranks 
and Merry Jests”’ recounted of Robin Goodfellow in the old pamphlet of 


that name make it clear that the goblin i in question had more than a nominal 
connection with Robin Hood and his “ tricky ” stories. 

But what were fairies ? The fairy tradition has a score of strands more 
or less tangled, but the main clue is unquestionably that which leads to the 
belief that they were spirits worshipped in connection with a very ancient 
cult of the dead—the souls of chiefs who were buried at the sites of the great 
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stone circles and monoliths in Stone Age or Bronze Age times, and who came 


7e 
+o to be thought of as inhabiting or ensouling these stones. 
has But long before that time, and while the cultus of the great dead was as bi 
yet undisturbed, more than one of these ancestral, tribal or “ aristocratic ” 3 
with spirits or godlings seem to have assumed “ departmental” status. It was Be 
He believed that the mighty dead presided over the growth of vegetation, that 
ries’ they magically assisted it. Of such a type, I believe, was Robin Hood, the e 
as a Rob, or Hob of the Wood or Forest, who presided over that particular i 


art demesne, whence both timber and venison were forthcoming for the behoof 
ally of early man. The facts that his traditional tomb was situated among a 
ong grove of trees and that it consisted of a standing stone which was capable of 
Nor self-propulsion and miraculous motion, as in the case of many other stones 
at the sites of ancient British monoliths, bring him into line with those spirits 





r who haunt such standing stones, and who were formerly worshipped at them. 
, as In a word, his grave-stone behaves like the traditional fairy monolith, it : 
od’s “walks,” turns, or stirs, as do the Rollright Stones at Wychwood, Oxford- 
shire, some of those at Birsay, Orkney, the Dancing Stones of Stackpool, in 
his Pembrokeshire, the Thigh Stone of Anglesey, and others elsewhere. 
an “Robin Hood,” I believe, then, is a reminiscence of an early depart- 
rent mental deity or godling associated with afforested places, and as such his 
vith festival would be celebrated at the season of vernal growth. That Robin 
, is Goodfellow, the Mad Hob, or wild goblin, is a later and more definitely elfin 
bin phase of him appears more than probable. 
the These conclusions do not in any sense alter or invalidate those already 
ded arrived at by Lord Raglan, but rather amplify them. As regards his theory 
and that of Miss M. A. Murray that Robin Hood was an incarnate god or 
ads “king,” who after some years of magical functioning grew effete, and was 
ond sacrificed to make place for another ruler, there appears to me to be less 
he adequate proof, though it has much to recommend it. 
no- It is, however, worthy of note that Lady Raglan, who has also made the 
S0- subject her own, has provided what seems to be reasonably sound evidence, 
ted of this in a recent paper on “ The Green Man in Church Architecture,” 
lly- contributed to Folk-lore in 1989. She comments on the numerous repre- 
ist. sentations of the Green Man found in old churches in England and on the 
of Continent. These are usually facial only, and occupy the corbel of an arch. 
ind Although varying considerably, the face of the Green Man usually has a 
ind beard of leaves, while leaves also spring from the forehead. Such carven 
faces, she believes, represent the personage variously known as “ the Green 
on Man,” “ Jack-in-the-Green,” “‘ Robin Hood,” “‘ The King of the May ” and 
tho “the Garland,” who was the central figure in the May-day celebrations 
me throughout Northern and Central Europe. In England and Scotland, she 
ks says, the most popular name for this spirit was Robin Hood. In the some- 
of what remote village of Castleton in Derbyshire, where the May-day cere- 
nal monies survive, a “ King” is chosen, who is accompanied by a crowned 
woman known as “ the Queen.” In this festival, she believes, we have the 
re framework of the magical rite of the spring sacrifice of the human representa- 
he tive of the god. The suggestion is one which recommends itself as worthy 
mt of further examination. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


S. H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc. 


I. PuHrmosopyy 


In the first Book of the Paradise Lost, Milton describes a certain “hill retired ” 
where a select company of the fallen angels met, and “ reasoned high ” of “‘ fate, 
freewill, fore-knowledge absolute,” and ‘‘ found no end, in wandering mazes lost.” 
A recent defence of “‘ determinism ” (referred to in this Journal, January, 1942, 
p. 195) reminded us of Milton’s “ hill retired.”” But in Philosophy, January, 1942, 
Professor A. E. Taylor, who had attacked the problem in the same periodical (July, 
1939) returns to the charge in an article of much freshness and force. Determinism 
means that every temporal event depends upon antecedent events in such a way 
that, given adequate knowledge of the relevant antecedent events, the subsequent 
event is specified in every particular. This is assumed to hold not only of every event 
in the physical world, but of every act of choice as such, and of every act of 
intellectual assent to a proposition or an argument : “ free ” thought is as impossible 
as “‘ free’ choice, and for the same reason. Professor Taylor offers a penetrating 
analysis of what is involved in the extension of determinism to the intellectual 
processes of the mind. It is never possible to consider any issue, however specula- 
tive, with an ‘open mind” which intends to conclude, one way or the other, 
strictly and solely according to the logically compelling force of the evidence ; in 
every mind which attempts to estimate the evidence its probative force will be 
determined by antecedent events in the history of that particular mind. From this 
position, Professor Taylor proceeds to argue (in our opinion successfully) that any 
defence of determinism which claims to offer conclusive proof makes a self- 
contradictory claim. The determinist usually assumes that his arguments proceed 
** strictly and solely according to the logically compelling force of the evidence,” 
while the arguments of his opponents are vitiated by mental bias.—In the same 
number Professor L. A. Reid, discussing ‘“‘ the spiritual basis of democracy,” urges 
that “ the private spirit or morality of individuals does after all matter very much, 
does in fact make all the difference between a democracy that works in every part 
and a democracy in general form and name only.” In other words, “ political 
democracy ’” must be animated by ‘“ moral democracy.” The problems and 
prospects of contemporary political democracy are discussed, by a statesman who 
has seen British politics at first hand for over forty years, in the Herbert Spencer 
Lecture given at Oxford by the Rt. Hon. Viscount Samuel. With regard to our own 
democracy, he observes that ‘“‘ when at a general election a case has been fairly put 
rarely, if ever, does it appear in historical restrospect that, in the circumstances of 
the time, the verdict was perverse or mistaken” (the italics are ours).—From 
recent articles in Mind, it is evident that the logical or philosophical question of the 
meaning of “‘ Certainty ” needs to be opened up and thoroughly investigated. In 
the January number, Mr. N. Malcolm, in the course of a lucid discussion of this 
question specially in its bearing on ‘‘ empirical statements ”’ (i.e. statements based 
on sense-perception, such as “‘ this is white paper on which I am typing ”’), observes : 
“To say of an empirical statement that it is certain is to say something highly 
informative. First, it says that the statement is true and not false. Some empirical 
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statements are true and some false, and nothing could be more informative than to 
say to which class it belongs. Second, to say that the statement is certain is to say 
that it is not merely probable. Saying this, describes to some extent the nature 
of the evidence for the statement ; it tells us something that we could not possibly 
know, by merely knowing that the statement is an empirical one.”” Thus Mr 
Malcolm raises the whole question of the nature and principles of valid evidence, 
since he would not assent to the crude epigram that “ seeing is believing.”” Ina 
suggestive paragraph, he points out that it is the function of the words “ certain ” 
and ‘ probable,”’ in ordinary language, to describe differences of degree in the 
evidence for various statements; and in “certainty” we have a difference in 
degree which is logically a difference in kind.—Something more than the interest 
of its actual contents is aroused by Mr Kenneth Walker’s book The Diagnosis of Man. 
The author is an eminent surgeon. His main thesis is that the facts of life and mind 
are beyond the range of physical science to “‘ explain’; and that Religion alone 
can help man to know himself as a whole. There is no need to say that he does not 
ask us to turn our backs on science. We are to recognise the plain fact that physical 
science does not and cannot go far enough: ‘“ It is noteworthy that it is never the 
great scientist but only the second or third rate scientist who regards the scientific 
as being the only path to truth.” After lucid accounts of the most fundamental 
physiological facts, the cell, the endocrine glands, the human types depending on 
the glands and secretions, and the brain and nervous system, he passes to a con- 
sideration of the growth of medical psychology, and is led to a definite rejection 
of the mechanical “* explanation ”’ of vital and mental phenomena. In this connec- 
tion he observes that the founders of the Analytical School of Vienna were ‘‘ good 
therapeutists but poor philosophers.”” Mr Walker’s consideration of Religion shows 
that he is intensely interested in the types of religious experience known as 
“ mystical ” and found in the greater religions of the East.—The first volume of Dr 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s Gifford Lectures, entitled Human Nature, has recently been 
published in New York and in London, and will be reviewed in due course in this 
Journal. Here we feel bound to say that the historical discussions in the book are 
lacking in objectivity, and afford more guidance to an estimate of the author’s own 
prejudices than to a just estimate (for example) of Greco-Roman thought. The 
really striking and original feature of the book is the derivation of Sin from what 
the author terms ‘* Anxiety ’”—the feeling or experience of insecurity in the wider 
and deeper sense. The life of Man is involved jn the sin of seeking security by a 
practical denial of his own spiritual nature as made “in the Image of God.” The 
essential sin is Pride, in the different forms in which it disguises itself; and Pride, 
in all its forms, has a feeling of insecurity as its precondition ; it is the expression 
of man’s attempt “‘ to raise his contingent existence to unconditioned significance.” 
Dr Niebuhr also urges that Christian teaching has either overlooked or seriously 
underestimated the sinister significance of the fact that there are sins of nations 
which are not simply aggregates of individual sins. Group Pride is not simply an 
aspect of the pride and arrogance of individuals : ‘‘ Group Pride succeeds in achiev- 
ing authority over individuals,” and ‘the pretensions of a collective self exceed 
those of the individual self.’ This is no mere theory, or even a mere possibility ; 
at the present time it is a disastrous reality. Professor Reid, in the essay referred to 
above, appears to have underestimated its significance. Further comment is, of 
course, impossible here ; but there is no doubt that a critical appreciation of Dr 
Niebuhr’s various writings would be valuable at the present time.—Professor M. J. 
Bradshaw, in his book rather misleadingly entitled The Philosophical Foundations 
of Faith (Columbia University Press), has carried out an interesting enterprise : to 
describe the attitude of some of the founders of modern philosophy to Christianity, 
“ the religious ideas of thinkers who, however famous they are as philosophers, may 
not unfairly be regarded as amateurs in theology and laymen in religion.” The 
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result is an instructive account of the reflections on Christianity which were put on 
record by Descartes, Hobbes, Locke, Pascal, Spinoza, and Leibniz. 


II, THEOLOGY 


It has been said, quite truly, that the leadership in theological scholarship, 
formerly held by Germany, has passed to the English-speaking countries, and 
especially to Britain and the United States. The number of periodicals devoted to 
religion, theology, and related subjects in both countries (larger in America than in 
this country) is remarkable ; and in this connection we find that Dr C. S. Macfarland, 
late General Secretary of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
under the title Current Religious Thought : a Digest (New York, 1941), has provided 
a summary of forty-five important religious books recently published. Notwith- 
standing all appearances to the contrary, there is more sincere and sustained thinking 
on these subjects to-day than at any time during the last half-century. Dr 
Macfarland’s work is, of course, not intended to be in any respect a substitute for 
the books themselves ; but as a compendium it is valuable. We greatly regret, as 
do many others, that the regulations of the Board of Trade and the activities of the 
Paper Control have placed serious obstacles in the way of those who are endeavouring 
to promote Anglo-American understanding by means of books (see The Times 
Literary Supplement, January 10, 1942).—In connection with the fiftieth anniversary 
of the foundation of the University of Chicago, the Journal of Religion (Chicago 
University Press,. July, 1914) has published a symposium on “‘ The next Task in 
Theological Studies,” opening with an essay by Professor H. C. Bennett which 
appears to limit that task to maintaining a balance between opposite extreme 
opinions. We suggest that, while the “ either-or ” attitude is essentially irrational, 
the “* yes, but ” attitude has many weaknesses. The well-known Roman Catholic 
thinker, F. Jaques Maritain, writing on ‘“‘ The Achievement of Co-operation,” makes 
the following declaration: ‘ Implicitly and ultimately, everything which is 
authentic Love, working in the world for the reconciliation of men and the common 
Good of their life here below, tends—under forms more or less perfect, more or less 
pure—towards Christ, who is known to some, unknown to others.”’ Professor E. S. 
Ames, writing on “‘ New trends in thinking about God,” does not explicitly advocate 
non-theistic humanism, but he quotes with approval a number of leading writers, 
including Professor J. Dewey, who advocate humanism in a distinctively idealistic 
form. Professor E. E. Aubrey (‘‘ The Prospect of a Social Theology ”) complains 
that “‘ the general working view of human personality found in theological writing 
remains highly individualistic, with no adequate recognition of the social factors 
which enter in to make the individual a human person”; and among other 
illustrations he refers to Dr Reinhold Niebuhr’s book Moral Man in an Immoral 
Society (New York, 1932 ; this, however, may not adequately represent the author’s 
present view). Lack of space forbids further reference to these interesting contribu- 
tions.—We observe that Dr Niebuhr’s more recent book Christianity and Power 
Politics (1940) has been published in New York. Part of it consists of a drastic 
and (we are bound to say) one-sided attack on “ pacifism ” ; but it contains three 
really great essays, great in ideals and meaning, one on ‘‘ Germany and the Western 
World,” and two on “ Optimism, Pessimism, and Religious Faith.” Religion 
must be realistic enough to recognise the reality of perplexity, tragedy, and evil, 
and yet must never yield to the alternative temptations of Satan,—to attempt to 
explain away evil, or, on the other hand, to give way to despair.—Among recent 
books by English scholars we must mention as of special importance The Historic 
Mission of Jesus, by Dr C. J. Cadoux, “a constructive re-examination of the 
eschatological teaching in the Synoptic Gospels,” a very full and learned discussion 
of the evidence contained in the first three Gospels in reference to Christ’s conception 
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of the Kingdom of God and of his own mission in relation to it; and The Fourth 
Gospel: its Significance and Environment, by Dr R. H. Strachan, which now appears 
in a third edition, “‘ revised and re-written.” Both these works are reviewed 
elsewhere in this Journal.—All in the wide circle of those who know and value the 
work of M. Etienne Gilson will welcome the assurance that he himself is out of the 
reach of the invader and has been able to publish his recent lectures on God and 
Philosophy (Yale University Press, 1941). This book also is the subject of a 
separate review. Here we simply call attention to the great weight which M. 
Gilson’s argument compels him to lay on the conception of “* Analogy.”—The Rev. 
Dr W. B. Selbie, in the course of an article bearing the too modest title ‘“‘ Some 
Reflections of a Back Number,” in the January Congregational Quarterly, has observed: 
‘“‘ There can be no possible objection to creeds as such. They are necessary state- 
ments of faith. But there is every objection to the imposition of creeds, to stereo- 
typing them in fixed forms and demanding of men a full assent and consent to these 
forms as a condition of being reckoned as within the Christian pale. It is impossible 
to compel men to believe, and the attempt to do so is not only a prime cause of 
disunion among the Churches but makes their witness to the outside world seem 
unreal and insincere. At the same time a wholly undogmatie Christianity is a 
contradiction in terms.” We suggest that the importance of a distinction should 
be considered : the distinction between doctrine as the statement of the intellectual 
content of a belief, and dogma as the imposition of doctrine by authority. If this 
distinction is ignored or its importance overlooked, the ‘‘ undogmatic Christianity ” 
becomes a mere question-begging term, In the same number of the Quarteriy 
there is an Editorial on the subject of ‘ Reunion,” about which, as we all know, 
there has been much friendly discussion in recent years, and for which outline 
schemes exist on paper. The writer’s conviction is that ‘“ Reunion” must, as it 
were, arise from below and not be imposed or induced from above: it must begin 
with co-operation in the concrete and in detail, as, for example, in co-operation 
between Theological Colleges serving different religious denominations. We are 
pleased to observe that the important article on “ Religious Liberty and the 
B.B.C.,” by Lt.-Col. E. N. Mozley, in the October (1941) number of the Journal 
has attracted a good deal of attention and is favourably referred to in The Modern 
Churchman (December, 1941), and in The Congregational Quarterly (January, 1942), 
and elsewhere. 
S. H. MELLONE. 
EDINBURGH. 














REVIEWS. 


Grey Eminence, a Study in Religion and Politics. By Aldous Huxley.—London : 
Chatto & Windus.—Pp. vii + 278.—15s. net. 


For many readers this may well prove to be a strange and puzzling book. A large 
part of it is devoted to a vivid historical narrative in a field of political and religious 
history, where the primary sources are comparatively little known. But to the 
writer himself the history only serves to illustrate the obscurities and contradictions 
in the character of his central figure ‘‘ Grey Eminence,” the popular name for the 
Capuchin Father Joseph, who combined a rare gift for religious contemplation with 
a position of exceptional authority in the power politics of Cardinal Richelieu. It 
is clear that this strange being has fascinated Mr Huxley, a fascination which is 
seen alike in his caustic and despairing comments upon politics and his uncom- 
promising adherence to an extreme form of mysticism, more oriental than Christian, 
as the only hope for a small remnant in the world. 

A few words may be devoted first of all to the history. The period of the 
Counter-Reformation in France was one in which political and religious schemes 
were inseparably united. Politics were full of religious passion, and religion was 
defiled by the basest political intrigue. In Mr Huxley’s narrative—and he does 
not spare the horrors—of the siege of La Rochelle and the Thirty Years’ War, the 
ignoble part played by men of high repute in the religious world is emphasised, but 
it cannot be said that it is overstated. For Father Joseph, once he had convinced 
himself that France was the elect nation for the restoration of divine order and the 
power of the Church in the world, and to him these were essentially the same thing, 
the noble end justified the most ignoble means. But coincident with this riot of 
power politics there was a revival of devotional life in France and the practice of 
mystical contemplation. Here Mr Huxley enters a much less familiar field ; but 
with remarkable industry he has dug deep into the sources. He acknowledges with 
special gratitude his debt to the great work of Abbé Brémond Histoire Littéraire du 
Sentiment Religieuse en France, of which he writes: ‘‘ To anyone who is interested 
in the psychology of human beings as they normally are and as they might be if 
they chose Brémond’s volumes constitute an indispensable source book.” On the 
confusions of this time of savage violence and spiritual groping with its veneer of 
courtly splendour Mr Huxley’s comments are shrewd but despairing. Of the 
consequences of Richelieu’s policy in the life of Europe down to our own day he 
gives a searching analysis, connecting the rise of Prussia and the crystallisation of 
Germany into a highly centralised Teutonic nation with the deliberate suppression 
of the power of Austria in the interest of the French monarchy. 

But politics even on this far-reaching scale are of slight concern to Mr Huxley 
except as a subject for sarcastic comment, though strangely enough he acknowledges 
that for progressive societies political action is unavoidable. For him the important 
problem is to understand the discord in the soul of the strange human being whom 
he has made it his task to study so closely. Undoubtedly for most of his readers 
the discord exists in an acute form, though not a few of them will hesitate to follow 
him all the way in his answer to the riddle. Here was a man with a peculiarly rich 
mystical gift, an expert of rare quality in the contemplative life, who spent most of 
his days in the game of politics and was the chief actor in many disreputable trans- 
actions, and yet turned aside, apparently without effort, to the life of mental prayer 
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and the spiritual direction of his community of Calvarian nuns. How could he 
endure this obvious schism in the depths of his own personality ? To Mr Huxley 
it is an instance of the failure to follow the mystical path to the end, a turning aside ; 
into the forbidden ways of human activity from the still and selfless life of divine 
contemplation. He also makes the strange suggestion that Father Joseph’s 
apparent insensitiveness to the appalling sum of human suffering for which he was 
responsible may be accounted for by his habitual dwelling on the wounds of Christ, 
which dulled his sense of pain and made him think it did not matter. The problem 
presented to us is not an uncommon one. We feel it in the life of St Bernard, a 
much greater figure than Father Joseph. Can the same man ,we ask, be the author 
of the De diligendo Deo and the preacher of the Second Crusade to the multitude 
intoxicated with religious and military zeal at Vézelay ? ‘‘ A man like St Bernard,” 
to quote Dean Church, ‘“* does not play such a part as he did in the world without 
choosing to do so, and without thinking that it was a good thing to play it... . 
He did not seek it, but when it came, he made no effectual resistance, and threw 
himself by degrees into it with the whole force of his nature.” St Bernard’s 
character was moulded on much larger and simpler lines than that of the tortuous 
and crafty Father Joseph ; but this verdict on the greater man may be transferred 
to the other. : 
It must be remembered that as a Capuchin he was not vowed to the quiet life 
of the cloister. He was engaged in far-reaching missionary activities ; he never 
abandoned his dream of an international crusade. We find him responsible for the 
appointment of French Capuchin chaplains to Queen Henrietta Maria with a view 
to the conversion of England. In the end many of his schemes miscarried, and he 
died a disillusioned man, but probably he never ceased to identify the God who 
had willed to save the world through France with the God of his interior life, or to 
regard his own gifts in diplomacy and intrigue as instruments of the divine purpose 
in history. Father Cuthbert in his history of the Capuchins has pronounced the 
following verdict: ‘‘ It is from the point of view of his religious profession that 
Pére Joseph’s politics are apt to be baffling. In following his political career one 
is tempted at times to apply to him our Lord’s warning to St Peter, ‘ He who takes 
the sword shall perish by the sword’: and it is perhaps in that moment of tempta- 
tion that we get a true insight into Pére Joseph’s religious character, seeing in him 
the Peter who loved his Master, but as yet did not understand his Master’s spirit ; 
the Peter anxious to serve, thinking if need be to die by his Master’s side ; yet still 
a stranger to his Master’s heart. And this trait of spiritual immaturity seems 
stamped upon all his achievements.” 
‘* Spiritual immaturity ” is a charitable verdict. Accepting it as the best that 
can be said on the enigma of Father Joseph, we may pass on to the third and in 
many ways the most interesting and challenging aspect of Mr Huxley’s book. 
Interwoven into its whole texture and especially in two chapters there is an 
element of personal confession. Drawing back in horror from the brutal facts, the 
amazing follies and cruelties of the contemporary world he has sought and professes 
to have found a refuge in the life of mystical contemplation in its most rigorous 
form. Indeed, with the enthusiasm of the neophyte he goes so far as to say that 
along no other path is there to be found any hope of spiritual renewal and moral 
health for our hag-ridden world. This claim and the incidental discussions to 
which it gives rise open up many interesting questions which can be hardly more 
than mentioned here. 
The mysticism to which Mr Huxley pins his faith is of an oriental type. This 
strain entered Western religious thought through Neoplatonism and the Dionysian 
writings, and found classical expression in the writings of Meister Eckhart, but it | 
was never really assimilated by Christianity, The Christian idea of God, so full of i 
a rich spiritual content, and the Christian emphasis on the value of human per- 
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sonality, cannot adapt themselves to the dream life of the Asiatic devotee without 
losing much of their significance and power. It is only on terms of uneasy com- 
promise that the via negotiva of certain extreme forms of mysticism can issue in 
the worship of God as revealed in Jesus Christ or the rich outpouring of human 
personality in the service of our fellow-men. The Catholic Church has been aware 
of this danger. From time to time it has used its authority to condemn what it 
regards as dangerous tendencies in this direction as in the controversy over Quietism 
in the seventeenth century. But even more significantly it has developed within its 
fold a literature of Christian mysticism, which in the depth of its insight and the 
breadth of its appeal is the richest treasury of devotion in the world. This is clearly 
the verdict of an impartial witness like Bergson. In the great chapter on “ La 
Religion dynamique ” in Les deux Sources de la Morale et de la Religion he wrote 
‘Le mysticisme complet est en effet celui des grands mystiques chrétiens ” ; and 
the analysis which follows justifies the line of criticism indicated above. It is not 
the soul reduced to passivity and nothingness, but human personality at its best, 
living in a state of continual spiritual awareness, that can enter into union with 
the creative energy of God. 

It is a little surprising to find that all this does not appear to trouble Mr Huxley 
in the least or lead him to moderate his language. Is it perhaps the zeal of the 
recent convert which leads him to the conclusion that all action by any but the 
perfect contemplative is dangerous and likely to do more harm than good, and to 
speak in a foolish phrase of the ‘‘ ersatz mysticism ” of Wordsworth ? For his aloof 
and aristocratic type of mind neither the spiritual life of the Christian soul and its 
very real sense of the present help of God, nor the beauty of created things reflecting 
the mind of the Creator, has any significance, but only his own quest for the sea of 
Ultimate Reality. He calls it God, but what does the term ‘‘ God ” mean in such a 
connection, when all the powers of human personality have ceased to function, 
when history and experience alike are dumb, and the soul lies in a state of spiritual 
coma, like an empty vessel, to receive whatever of good or evil Ultimate Reality 
may be pleased to pour into it? Perhaps we may assume that Mr Huxley believes 
that Ultimate Reality is the source of all good and is not wholly indifferent to our 
human concerns, just as Plotinus identified it with the True, the Beautiful and the 
Good. But he can do so only by an intellectual tour de force or because he is justified 
by some reason operative in his own mind. It may be that along this lonely path 
he has found liberation from the torment of problems which he cannot solve ; but 
underlying his whole discussion of the contemplative life, possibly unrealised by 
himself, there is a profound pessimism about human life on this earth. All he offers 
is a way of escape for a chosen few, the aristocrats of the spiritual life, not a promise 
of salvation for mankind. For one reader the perusal of his book and the attempt 
to draw out whatever lesson it may possess for the tragic life of humanity in our 
own day have only deepened the conviction that in religion to live apart from 
men is seldom the true way to draw near to God. The simple Christian who has 
caught it may be only a passing glimpse of the loveliness of Christ and the per- 
fection of God, and goes forth to bear his share of the common burden or to give 
even a cup of cold water in the name of a disciple, knows more of the true nature 
of Ultimate Reality than the man who sits, absorbed and alone, surveying the 
human scene from his ivory tower. 

Oxrorp. W. H. Drummonp, 





The Theology of Politics. By Nathaniel Micklem, Principal of Mansfield College, 
Oxford.—Oxford University Press, 1941.—7s. 6d. net. 

Tue Nazis are right about one thing—the importance, for any sustained activity, 

of an appropriate Weltanschauung, view of the universe. The view of the universe 
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which they are concerned to propagate in Germany is, no doubt, horribly wrong, 
but to have some Weltanschauung is essential, and an evil course of action adjusted 
to a wrong Weltanschauung is not shown to be evil except by a right Weltanschauung 
being substituted for the wrong one. Our practical politics, the way we would have 
the affairs of men dealt with here and now, implies, if the ground of our choice is 
investigated, some general belie’ as to what kind of a world it is in which we are 
living. The aim of Dr Micklem’s book is to show that the Christian belief about the 
universe has a direct practical bearing on political action, and that the continued 
adjustment of action to those ideals which man recognises by his essential moral 
constitution, even apart from any specific Christian belief—justice, freedom, loyalty 
—are not secure apart from such belief. He shows how the authoritative exponents 
of Communism, while they have maintained a theory which logically made the 
satisfaction of material needs man’s essential good, have slipped, as it were inad- 
vertently, into forms of expression which implied the range of man’s spiritual nature 
—the Communist Manifesto talking about the individual’s being “* deprived of 
personality,’’ Lenin saying that the oppression of the workers “‘ renders the spiritual 
and moral life of the masses coarser and more sordid.”” The Bolshevik attempt to 
““ set up a heaven on earth,” Lenin’s phrase, led only to a “‘ ruthless tyranny over 
soul and body.” In exhibiting the evils following on the Nazi Weltanschauung, the 
sacrifice of the individual to the State, the suppression of liberty, Dr Micklem 
traverses ground made now fairly familiar to us in a mass of current literature. 
He does not however omit to insist that, evil as both Bolshevism and the Nazi system 
may be, they have both true charges to bring against our democratic practice and 
social arrangements. They both too have forerunners in European philosophers of 
an earlier time, National Socialism in Hobbes and Communism in Rousseau, and 
both are to be condemned because they ‘“ do violence to the human spirit.” 

Dr Micklem insists that the values recognised by the human spirit cannot be 
demonstrated in the sense that their denial can be shown to involve a logical 
contradiction. ‘‘ No battle of words will ever prove, and no balanced judgement 
will ever deny, that we have a sense of the sanctity of home, of the inalienable 
human rights of man as man, of the claims of our country upon us; even to the 
sacrifice of life, and, finally, of a duty of loyalty to conscience and to God.” If we 
hold by these, it is because their denial involves “‘ a repudiation of our human 
nature.” This I believe to be profoundly true, only it seems to me personally 
important in this connection to make it clear that beliefs founded on sense per- 
ception or logical demonstration constitute a different kind of knowledge from 
beliefs founded on the moral sense of which Dr Micklem speaks. Christians, I 
think, have sometimes put themselves in the wrong by speaking as if their faith 
were knowledge in the other sense, and it seemed an effective argument when 
“ rationalists ’’ showed that it was not. Tennyson was thinking of this distinction 
when he wrote, ‘“‘ We have but faith; we cannot know.” Of course, in the sense 
of an inner certitude for which one is prepared to die, faith may be called knowledge, 
“ IT know that my Redeemer liveth.” 

Dr Micklem discusses the question what kind of change in our social and economic 
relations we should desire to see effected after the war, and the difficult and com- 
plicated problem of ‘‘ colonies ’”’-—the relation between peoples of advanced civilisa- 
tion and backward peoples where they are in contact with each other. He lays 
down the principles which should govern Christians in this regard, and adds “ neither 
Nazi Germany nor Communist Russia could possibly accept them.” Communist 
Russia has certainly meant a suppression of free opinion generally, but it is claimed 
—I do not know with how much truth—that in the matter of bringing the backward 
peoples of Siberia and Central Asia into a fellowship of equality with themselves, 
the Russians have done better than Western Europeans. It may be that Christians 
have something to learn from Bolshevik methods in those out-of-the-way regions. 
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One chapter is given to the “ ethical dilemma ”’ presented to Christians by the 
use of force in the State, and especially by war. Dr Micklem is not a pacifist, and 
his treatment of the dilemma seems to me admirably discriminating and well- 
balanced. ‘‘ Under many circumstances,” he says, “it may be right to do that 
which in itself is far from the ideal. . . . But if under the tragic circumstances of 
the hour war is, of all possible lines of action, the best, then it is also right.” A 
man of the highest spiritual perfection can do no more than choose the best action 
possible in the circumstances, and if the circumstances make a better action 
impossible, that does not imply any element of sin or imperfection in the action he 
chooses. Otherwise, sin and imperfection would attach to the actions of Jesus, since 
he was certainly encompassed by the environment in Palestine under Tiberius 
Cesar. Dr Micklem glances at the pacifist argument ‘‘ that our Lord in virtue of 
the majesty of his presence and the purity and charity of his heart would have 
caused bandits to cease their violence without having recourse to violence himself,” 
and he adds ‘‘ That we may not dispute.” I should myself very much dispute its 
being certain. Caiaphas and Pilate were not turned from wrong-doing by the 
actual presence of Jesus, and Judas, who was submitted to the intensive influence 
of his close companionship for a long period, had at the end of it the heart of a 
traitor. 

Finally, Dr Micklem deals with the relations between the Christian Church and 
the earthly State. How far can the State disinterest itself in religion ? How far 
can the Church acquiesce in unsatisfactory political institutions ? Dr Micklem 
recognises that the two fields in which a collision between Church and State is 
likely to come about are those of marriage-law and education. In regard to the 
former, Dr Micklem holds that while the Church should maintain the ideal of 
indissoluble union for its own members, it should not try to dictate the legislation 
of the State. In the regard to the second, education, the difficulty, I think, is that 
while it is to the interest of the State that religion should be taught in the national 
schools, the State has no competence to decide which of all the various forms of 
religion is truest. The course indicated by Dr Micklem in this much-debated 
matter is expressed briefly in one of his sentences. ‘* Let the Bible be taught by 
those who reverence and love it, and let the rest be left to home and Church.” 

Without claiming to put forth any views of startling novelty, Dr Micklem 
seems to me a guide of fine spiritual sense and power of expression through a field 
obscured by many extravagancies, fanaticisms and ignorant fallacies. To me he 
appears to be nearly always right, and I should give his book as a beautiful example 
of mitis sapientia. 

Epwyn BEvVAN. 
Boar’s Hitn, Oxrorp. 





Essays on Maimonides. New York: Columbia University Press, 1941.—Humphrey 
Milford.—25s. net. 


Tue essays and addresses which make up this volume were written to celebrate the 
800th anniversary of the birth of the great Jewish philosopher. The true date of 
that anniversary was 1935, so that the publication of the commemorative essays 
only in 1941 may to some extent lessen the interest taken in this volume. The delay 
was only partly due to the outbreak of the present war, and does not account for 
the lapse of four years from March 1935 to September 1939. It would be unfor- 
tunate if, by reason of this delay, the book had so to speak missed its market, for 
it contains much that is valuable ; and expert students of Maimonides will be glad 
to receive the help it can give them in solving some of the many problems presented 
by his varied activity. It is indeed chiefly the expert Maimonist to whom the book 
will appeal. To the ordinary reader it is often difficult to understand the true 
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importance of much that is here offered for his instruction ; and the present reviewer 
who must take his place rather with the ordinary reader than with the expert, finds 
that his task tends to become formidable. 

Conscious, therefore, of his limitations, he will not presume to criticise the 
positions taken in any of the essays, but will indicate, to the best of his ability, their 
general scope and contents. First come the various commemorative addresses, 
delivered on March 80, 1935, at Columbia University, at a meeting held in the Casa 
de las Espajias, in recognition of the fact that Maimonides was a Spanish Jew, 
having been born in Cordova. At this meeting, the chairman was President Nicholas 
Murray Butler, and those supporting him were Richard McKeon, of the University 
of Chicago, Richard Gottheil (since deceased) and Salo W. Baron, both of Columbia 
University. To the last-named belongs indeed the chief share in the credit due to 
the book; for his speech at the commemoration meeting was perhaps the most 
successful of all in striking the right note for the occasion. Professor Baron con- 
tributed the essay on the economic views of Maimonides, by far the most substantial 
of all the supplementary papers. He was also the general editor of the present 
volume ; and it would not be surprising to learn that he was the originator of the 
whole celebration. He has done his work well in all these several capacities, for the 
book is well arranged, beautifully printed, and, except for a few Americanisms 
which grate upon an English ear, agreeable to read. Both in form and substance 
it is worthy of the occasion which called it forth. 

The commemorative addresses fill the first chapter of the book. The second 
chapter, entitled Homage to Maimonides, is indeed a commemorative address, but 
it was not delivered in the series already noticed. ‘The author, Professor Etienne 
Gilson, of the Sorbonne, was invited by a Jewish Society in Paris to deliver a 
memorial lecture, and it is printed here. Professor Gilson is one of the three non- 
Jewish contributors to the book ; and it was well nigh necessary that there should 
be a non-Jewish contributor of unquestioned eminence, since the influence of 
Maimonides was strongly felt by Christian thinkers, especially Albertus Magnus 
and Aquinas. Professor Gilson does not deal exclusively, or even mainly, with this 
aspect of the teaching of Maimonides ; but he does show how the problems which 
Maimonides strove especially to solve were those which confronted the School men 
also, especially the two great teachers just mentioned. That the lead of Maimonides 
—Rabbi Moyses, as he was called—was followed, perhaps more often than openly 
acknowledged, is known to students of the scholastic philosophy. 

The third chapter contains an essay by Leo Strauss, of the new School for Social 
Research, upon the Literary Character of the Guide to the Perplexed. The title 
contains that of the work by which Maimonides is most widely known, and by 
which he exerted the strongest influence upon the thinkers of his own and succeeding 
times.. But the author can, of course, not avoid dealing with the other chief works 
of Maimonides, especially the Mishneh Torah. The whole essay of Leo Strauss 
presupposes a considerable knowledge of Maimonidean thought, and is by no means 
easy reading. 

The same remark is true also of the next essay, which is by Joshua Finkel, 
apparently a student of the Yeshiva College, and is dedicated to Professor Duncan 
B. Macdonald, his ‘“* Teacher and Friend.’’ The subject is the Treatise on Resur- 
rection, a minor work of Maimonides which, till lately was only known in a Hebrew 
translation of the Arabic original. This last has recently come to light, and Mr 
Finkel very properly makes it the basis of his study. A knowledge of Arabic is 
even more called for in the study of this essay than in that of the previous one. A 
knowledge of English on the part of the essayist would be sometimes helpful to the 
reader, as when he meets with a sentence such as this (p. 109): ‘“* Avicenna... . 
berates thereby, as it were, Scriptural insight into those further limits of the soul’s 
experience.” 
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Chapter V is a study by the late Professor Richard Gottheil, of a Responsum by 
Maimonides. It contains only a few lines in Hebrew, being a question addressed to 
Maimonides upon a point of communal law, and his answer thereto. Professor 
Gottheil does not do more than present the text with a translation. The Responsum 
is interesting as an illustration of the position which Maimonides held, after the fall 
of the great schools of Babylonia, as chief authority and legal interpreter for Jews 
in general, not alone those of Egypt where he lived. 

The fact that he was in his time the greatest living authority on the theory, and 
still more the practice, of Judaism in the Middle Ages, is illustrated from several 
points of view by the essay of Professor Baron in Chapter VI, entitled “‘ The 
Economic Views of Maimonides.’ This is by far the longest essay in the volume, 
and will repay careful study by expert students of economics. They need not be 
deterred by the fact that this elaborate study of the economic views of Maimonides 
opens with the words ‘“‘ Maimonides was not an economist.” The essayist writes 
as one to whom the whole field opened by his subject is well known from long study ; 
and his essay seems to the present writer to be the most important of the whole 
series. 

A concluding essay by Dr Max Meyerhof on the medical work of Maimonides 
forms Chapter VII, and this also is in the main technical and hardly for the general 
reader. Its value is increased by a very full bibliography of medical works bearing 
on the subject. The volume concludes with a full index. 

The Columbia University Press is to be congratulated on the way in which it 
has produced this book, and made it contents available to the reader who wishes to 
know something of the less familiar aspects of the work of Maimonides. 


R. Travers HERFORD. 
KELSALL, CHESTER. 





Forgiveness and Reconciliation. By Vincent Taylor, Ph.D., D.D.—Macmillan & Co. 
—Pp. x + 288.—10s. 6d. 


Tus finely-balanced work deserves high rank among modern theological studies. 
It provokes and also disarms criticism, not least by its moderation of statement 
and by its concern to cultivate the Aristotelian mean between extremes. It is 
generously orthodox, not inflexibly conservative ; it is modern, not modernistic. 
It is inspired by a sincere respect for the deeply-anchored traditional moorings as 
well as for the adventurous voyagings of contemporary enterprises of which it 
displays wide acquaintance. 

A student’s initial sympathy is often affected by an author’s stress on the place 
of theology in the personally experienced life of religion. Principal Taylor is 
transparently candid in the passages which he devotes to this issue. 

“*On the one hand, forgiveness and reconciliation, as a religious experience 
cannot be determined by our ability or inability to accept theological propositions. 
‘Thou believest that God is one; thou doest well: the devils also believe, and 
shudder.’ These words of St James (ii. 19) decide this issue for ever. On the other 
hand, it is not true that our beliefs do not matter. Faith is always determined by 
its object, and while it is undeniably true that Christ can work upon the heart, 
irrespective of theology, it is no less true that our beliefs may retard and limit the 
full enjoyment of the Christian experience. What if our beliefs are so unenlightened 
or so conventionally heterodox that faith, as a conscious relationship, has no worthy 
object on which to rest !”’ (p. 267). 

The main themes of this work are Rinses Justification, Reconciliation, 
Fellowship, Sanctification and Atonement. Some of these terms are old-fashioned, 
but Dr Taylor deals freshly with their religious and ethical realities which never 
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grow old. Righteousness, for him, is no forensic fiction of imputation which treats 
a@ man as someone that he is not, or as other than what he is. He could say with 
Thomas & Kempis, Quod es, hoc es. The relevant scriptural terms are meticulously 
examined. Justification is not a shabby escape by mere vicarious substitution, but 
a spiritual activity initiated by God as an act of divine grace. Nor is righteousness 
a ‘* finished work,” in the cruder sense, that attains instant moral perfection. It is 
a quality and character of the life of faith in God in his redemptive activity in 
Christ. The Christian submits himself trustingly not to the God of mere theism, 
but to God in his redeeming work in and through Christ. God does for man what 
man cannot do for himself. By becoming righteous in mind, although not yet in 
achievement, he is given a standing with God which makes fellowship with him 
ethically possible. 

A similar moral realism appears in the chapter on Reconciliation. This is not 
the placating of an angry God who plans through Christ a means whereby a wrathful 
and insulted deity can be reconciled to man. It is the heart-broken surrender of 
rebellious men to the eternal love of God who, while we are yet sinners, com- 
mends his own love to us through the sacrificial and atoning death of Christ. God 
is, however, not to be conceived as an unchangeable, impersonal Ideal. He is the 
Living God, and there must be some true sense in which our repentance, forgiveness 
and reconciliation make a difference to God as well as to us. 

In this connection we have a careful exposition of the meaning of sonship. The 
universality of God’s Fatherhood and of our filial relationship as existing in 
‘“‘ promise and potency ” before men truly become his sons, is maintained. But 
sonship is not ours naturally as part of the animal creation. ‘“* Ye are all sons of 
God, through faith in Christ Jesus ” (Gal. iii. 26). Reconciliation is to enter into 
the Father’s home and to become actually what potentially we have always been. 
In this process the fellowship of the Church’s communal life-is of essential import- 
ance, and a full chapter is devoted to this subject. 

“‘ If fellowship within the Church depends upon the work of God in Christ, we 
may be sure that the same is true of the fellowship of nations and peoples ”’ (p. 155). 

All schemes of international federation and co-operation are illusory if they are 
based on no deeper foundation than kindly feeling. Dr Taylor would probably 
agree that this is the mocking vanity of humanism ; for a human brotherhood that 
has no Fatherhood is a counterfeit metaphor which turns the glorious universe into 
the bleakest of orphanages. 

The chapter which I have found most absorbingly interesting but least certain 
in its touch, is that on Sanctification. Dr Taylor appears dissatisfied with the 
Catholic ideal of Visio Dei. The problem is fully realised though with a suspicion 
that Protestantism may suffer unless it can offer an alternative. His comprehensive 
devotional sympathies, however, make him to oscillate in substituting the ideal of 
perfect love, but a perfect love ‘‘ capable of endless enrichment ” here and hereafter. 
Probably his concern is to safeguard the incentive of ‘‘ progress.” But if, even in 
the supreme attainment of perfect love, the soul is still ‘‘ capable of endless enrich- 
ment,” its perfection cannot be perfect. In the precise measure in which it is a 
state ‘* capable of endless enrichment ”’ it is also a state of endless deficiency and 
privation. How can a soul really be 6Ad«Anpos, lacking in nothing, if it everlastingly 
lack that endless enrichment of which, at every stage and in every state, it is always 
capable, and without which perpetual increment, perfect love must be felt as im- 
perfect and incomplete? Man’s chief end, according to the Protestant Shorter 
Catechism, is to “ glorify God and to enjoy him for ever.’”” This does not mean to 
enjoy him more and more, for ever and ever. To enter into the joy of the Lord is 
to enter into the fulness of joy of which the soul, in its perfect beatitude, is finally 
and absolutely capable. Dr Taylor makes unstable use of the metaphors of ever- 
lasting progress and of those of eternal fruition. Thus, he speaks of a goal, but his 
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goal is not a real goal, but a new starting-point in an endless race after endless 
enrichment. To travel thus must be better than to arrive—even at the final 
ecstasy of the all-satisfying Vision of God. -Perhaps, as we are said to be born 
either Platonists or Aristotelians, we are born to be, in our use of what at best are 
images, Catholics or Protestants. At the last, Dr Taylor himself has recourse to 
the Catholic metaphor when he admits that ‘“‘ What form the final revelation will 
take, when out of the world of shadows we shall attain to the glory of the beatific 
vision, we cannot tell ’’ (p. 263). 

A final chapter on Atonement knits together this notable book and makes a 
noble conclusion which, let us hope is not a conclusion but the promise of endles 
enrichment in further studies to come ! 

J. M. Luoyp THomas. 
LLANARTH, CARDIGANSHIRE. 





The Fourth Gospel: its Significance and Environment. By R. H. Strachan, D.D 
Third edition. Revised and rewritten.—Student Christian Movement Press 
1941.—Pp. xii + 345.—10s. 6d. 


TuE first edition of this book was published in 1917, and the second was simply a 
reprint. The third edition represents a considerable enlargement, and, we are 
informed, an almost complete rewriting of the first. What we now have, therefore, 
is virtually a new work. Nearly 100 pages of it are devoted to a discussion of some 
of the main problems connected with the Fourth Gospel, and the remaining 240-odd 
are taken up with a running commentary, which aims at interpreting the thought 
of its successive sections. The arrangement has its advantages, especially for those 
who desire to have a particular paragraph expounded. But as the commentary is 
primarily theological, and does not aim at being complete in other ways, one is 
inclined to think that a systematic rearrangement of the material on the basis of 
subjects might have been preferable. As it is, the same topic has to be touched on 
again and again ; and an immense number of cross-references is necessitated. The 
homiletic and devotional interest is very much to the fore, the commentary 
abounding in such suggestions (sometimes rather far-fetched) as a preacher might 
be disposed to use. 

On purely critical questions the author takes reasonably modern views. He 
identifies the Beloved Disciple with the son of Zebedee, but not with the man 
mentioned in xviii. 15 f. This latter he believes to have been a Sadducean follower 
of Jesus, and probably the author of the Gospel—in dependence on the reminiscences 
of the aged John. He does not accept the theory that certain sections of the Gospel 
have been actually misplaced, except in the case of vii. 15-24, which with other 
scholars he places after v. 47. He prefers to explain the incongruities of sequence 
by supposing that the book was left in an unfinished state. Yet if one clear trans- 
position is admitted, and if there is an obvious lack of connection between vii. 52 
and viii. 12 (when the pericope adultere is removed), one would have thought that 
the theory of dislocations was worthy of slightly larger use. 

Dr Strachan does not ignore the considerable extent to which the unhistorical 
element has entered into the Gospel, particularly as regards the discourses. The 
Lazarus-story, for instance, he says is “* best understood as a striking example of 
Christian midrash ” (p. 241): and the speeches in the Gospel he regards as having 
been often shaped with an eye to the controversies of the Evangelist’s own day. 
Yet, while loyal in this way to the demands of criticism, he has such reverence for 
and confidence in the Johannine interpretation that he does all he possibly can to 
vindicate the essential truthfulness of the Johannine account of Jesus’ life and 
teaching, and in doing so not infrequently gives the impression of special pleading. 
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His treatment of the Johannine determinism, for instance (pp. 187-189, 261-268), 
seems to me to be open to criticism on this score. Moreover, in the detailed exposi- 
tion, insufficient use is made of the probability that many of the passages expounded 
may not give at all closely the words Jesus used or even his true meaning. 

Here and there there are lapses from strict accuracy. It is not correct to say : 
* Papias . . . speaks of two ‘ Johns,’ one the Apostle, and one the ‘ Elder’: .°. .” 
(p. 87). Eusebius, indeed, understood Papias so: but Papias himself, though 
mentioning the name “ John ”’ twice, in neither case uses the word “‘ Apostle,” and 
may quite well be referring to only one man, repeating his name because, unlike 
the other seniors, he was still living. Nor is it correct to translate the word zais, 
used of David and of Jesus in the prayers of the “‘ Didache,” ‘‘ Son” instead of 
“ Servant” (p. 299). The contrast between ‘“‘ the Pentateuch”’ and “‘ the whole 
Torah” on p. 177 sounds strange, for in normal parlance the two are simply 
identical. On p. 95 it is stated that Philo died in a.p. 54: but as a matter of fact 
the year of his death is not known—except that it must have fallen after a.p. 40. 

Quite a number of Dr Strachan’s statements strike me as highly dubious. How, 
for instance, does he know that under Augustus the Jews formed 7 per cent. of the 
population of the Empire? (p. 49). Why assume that the courtier of iv. 46-54 
was a Gentile ? (pp. 162, 164). There must surely have been many Jews at Antipas’s 
court. The sharpness of Jesus’ words in viii. 40 and 44 is explicable rather by the 
evangelist’s oversight than by the use of rods memiotevxdras in 81 for those who 
had ceased to believe on him (p. 210). Nor can I think it. likely that the words, 
“ Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit,” contain an allusion to the Holy 
Spirit now released for bestowal upon Jesus’ followers (p. 321). Here and there the 
homiletic habit has led Dr Strachan into advancing other suggestions which strike 
one as highly fanciful, as for instance when he tries to exploit the fact that the same 
word is used for the Jews’ excommunicating a man (ix. 34 f.) and for the Good 
Shepherd ‘ putting forth ’ his sheep (x. 4: p. 221). 

But I do not want to take more space enumerating vulnerabilities. Let me in 
closing express gratitude for certain noteworthy principles enunciated in the book, 
despite the strongly conservative colour which pervades it. Thus, ‘* Theological 
questions about the person of Jesus do not require to be answered before men can 
receive what He has to give’”’ (p. 220). ‘* The person of Jesus is the supreme 
miracle, but our Christian belief in His person must not be invoked in order to 
guarantee the historical accuracy of the works of His biographers. Theological 
belief ought never to be used as a mental narcotic.” (p. 242). At the same time the 
author rightly insists that, for a full understanding of Jesus, regard must be paid 
to his place in Christian experience, as well as to the record of his earthly ministry 
(pp. 293, 340). 

Finally, in the quotation from Dr H. W. Robinson on p. 114 to the effect that 
“the purpose of that suffering ’’ (described in Isaiah liii) ‘‘ is not to satisfy the divine 
justice, but to move the nations to penitence,” we have a refreshing touch of 
Abelardianism. 

OxrorD. C. J. Capoux. 





Reason and Revelation : Hegel and the Rise of Social Theory. By Herbert Marcuse. 
—New York (London, Humphrey Milford): Oxford University Press, 1941. 
—Pp. xii + 481.—2l1s. 6d. net. 


HEGEv’s star in the firmament of philosophy has waned considerably in recent 
years ; and many reasons, some good and some bad, can be alleged in explanation 
of its evanescence. Even in Britain, where it rose late in the day—indeed within 
the memory of some who are still living—its ascendency has vanished ; Bradley, 
Caird and their associates are anathema to the younger generation of philosophers. 
This reaction from Absolute Idealism to a more realistic, in some quarters to a 
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frankly naturalistic, way of thought was inevitable and legitimate ; has not Hegel 
himself, the prophet of the dialectic method, told us that it is the hall-mark of a 
great philosopher that he compels his successors to refute him? Hegel stands at 
the close of an epoch in the age-long history of the human mind ; his system, as 
Mr Marcuse puts it, was “ the last great attempt to render thought a refuge for 
reason and liberty” (p. 15); in other words, to construe existence in terms of 
conceptual essence. Existence, since his day, has had ample opportunity of taking 
revenge, and has made full use of it both in the realm of thought and in that of 
action. Hegel’s eclipse is, however, but transitory ; in a generation more remote 
from the domination of his influence, he will surely come again into his own in 
metaphysics. But there are other grounds for his present disfavour. Public opinion, 
unversed in Hegel’s philosophy and ever ready to wrest texts of Scripture to its 
purpose, cries out against him in execration as ‘‘ the onlie begetter ” of the ideology 
of National Socialism. To expose the injustice of this clamour, by a patient and 
thorough examination of Hegel’s system, is one of Mr Marcuse’s main objectives. 
He shows convincingly for all who are not deaf to hear, how Hegel “‘ endorsed the 
State only in so far as it was rational, that is, in so far as it preserved and promoted 
individual freedom and the social potencies of men” (p. 389). For National 
Socialism, the Volk is above the State ; for Hegel, it is ‘‘ that part of the State that 
does not know its own will” (p. 414). Hegel has been publicly disavowed by Nazi 
teachers and his writings have been placed upon their Index. They regard him—as 
Mr Marcuse insists with a large measure of truth—as fathering the Marxist 
ideology, rather than their own. Carl Schmidt, whom our author singles out as 
‘ the one serious political theorist of National Socialism ’”’ has declared that, on the 
day of Hitler’s ascent to power, ‘‘ Hegel, so to speak, died.”” With a like cogency, 
Mr Marcuse shows the wide gulf that parts the Hegelian doctrine of the State from 
the philosophical groundwork furnished by Gentile for the superstructure of Italian 
Fascism. With penetrating insight he discerns the seeds of Fascism in the anti- 
rationalism of the academic Burschenschaften, with their anti-Semitic propaganda, 
against whom Hegel championed the claims of the State in his Rechtsphilosophie 
‘“* Hegel wrote his Philosophy of Right as a defence of the State against this pseudo- 
democratic ideology, in which he saw a more serious threat to freedom than in the 
continued rule of the vested authorities. . . . For the State Hegel had in mind was 
one governed by the standards of critical reason and by universally valid laws. . . . 
There is no concept less compatible with Fascist ideology than that which founds 
the State on a universal and rational law that safeguards the interests of every 
individual, whatever the contingencies of his natural and social status ”’ (pp. 180, 181). 

Mr Marcuse may justly be credited with two notable achievements. His book 
forms an excellent introduction—perhaps the best in our language—to Hegel’s 
philosophical system, and it throws a flood of light on the sources and on the sub- 
sequent influence of his social and political theories. The latter are integral to the 
former ; being grounded, like those of Plato of old, on a realm of metaphysical 
being, in the rarefied atmosphere of which the plain man finds it hard to breathe. 
Mr Marcuse has the rare gift of expressing the basic principles of such a system in 
language that the general reader can understand, without sacrificing the claims 
of scholarship to those of popularity. It would be hard to find a more penetrating 
analysis of the Hegelian metaphysic than that contained in the two chapters 
on ‘* The Phenomenology of Mind” and ‘‘ The Science of Logic” (IV and V of 
Part I). The general exposition of Hegel’s system in Part I occupies half the 
volume. But it is skilfully interwoven with Hegel’s personal history and that of 
the Germany of his time, so as to elucidate the influence of current events on the 
development of his speculative thought, e.g. in Part I, Chaps. II and III on the 
formative Jena period (1801-1806). Further, the metaphysical doctrines are 
throughout related to the political and sociological issues towards which the work 
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is orientated throughout. Marx and Lenin, Fascism and National Socialism, are 
never far from the author’s mind. Thus Hegel’s social theory is presented in its 
right relation both to the Hegelian metaphysics and to the general history of 
European culture. 

Hegel’s philosophy was criticised as negative, because of the conflict between 
his rationalist criterion and the prevalent social reality. ‘‘To counteract its 
destructive tendencies, there arose, in the decade following Hegel’s death, a positive 
philosophy which undertook to subordinate reason to the authority of established 
fact” (vii). In the Second Part of his work, and in the concluding chapter, Mr 
Marcuse follows the course of this reaction in Social Theory down to our own day. 
Our only complaint is that, with one exception, this survey is too cursory ; the few 
pages devoted to each thinker are full of pertinent suggestions, but the reader is 
left continually asking for more. Kierkegaard’s anti-intellectualism, for instance, 
and his championship of the individual against man in the universal—Man with a 
big M—merits fuller discussion than it here receives (pp. 262 ff). The author dis- 
misses Kierkegaard’s appeal to Christianity with undisguised contempt, as a 
reversion to an antiquated superstition ; ‘* the salvation of mankind could not any 
longer rest in the realm of faith.” He strides, again, with seven-leagued boots over 
the profoundly interesting varieties of social theory that germinated in France on 
the soil of the Revolution during the first half of the nineteenth century. The one 
exception is in his detailed treatment of Marx, which could hardly be bettered. 
Mr Marcuse traces the affinities and divergencies between Marx and Hegel with a 
firm hand. ‘* For Marx, as well as for Hegel, the truth lies only in the negative 
totality. However, the totality in which the Marxian theory moves is other than 
that of Hegel’s philosophy, and this difference indicates the decisive difference 
between Hegel’s and Marx’s dialectics. For Hegel the totality was the totality ot 
reason, a closed ontological system, finally identical with the rational system of 
history. . . . Marx, on the other hand, detached dialectic from this ontological 
base. In his work, the negativity of reality becomes a historical condition which 
cannot be hypostatised as a metaphysical state of affairs. In other words, it becomes 
a social condition, associated with a particular historical form of society. The 
totality that the Marxian dialectic gets to is the totality of class-society, and the 
negativity that underlies its contradictions and shapes its every content is the 
negativity of class-relations ”’ (pp. 313-314). As we read in the Introductory chapter, 
though Hegel ‘* made philosophy a concrete historical factor and drew history into 
philosophy,” yet “* history, when comprehended, shatters the idealistic framework ” 
(pp. 15, 16). Such was the vengeance that, in the event, existence wrought upon 
essence. 

The value of this book is enhanced by an excellent Bibliography. The only 
omission we remark is that no mention is made of Emile Faguet’s masterly studies 
of the French political thinkers of the last century. 

New CoLuLEGE, Oxrorp. W. G. pE Burcu. 





God and Philosophy. By Etienne Gilson.—Yale University Press and Humphrey 
Milford.—Pp. xviii + 147.—12s. net. 


In these four lectures delivered at Indiana University Professor Gilson discusses one 
particular aspect of the problem which has governed all his rich and penetrating 
study of medieval philosophy during the last twenty-odd years—the metaphysical 
problem of God. The aspect under which he here envisages that problem he 
defines as “‘ the relation which obtains between our notion of God and the demonstra- 
tion of His existence.” In other words he is seeking for the intellectually convincing 
meeting-point between religion and philosophy, the point at which each retaining 
its own complete autonomy is found to justify and reinforce the other. This quest 
he conducts by way of an examination into the actual relations of religion and 
philosophy in the ancient Greek world, in the medieval world, in the world of 
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seventeenth and eighteenth century thought, and in the contemporary world of 
modern science. 

In the Greek world, Professor Gilson contends, not only did religion and 
philosophy never meet, but the growth of its philosophy became necessarily the 
decay of its religion. It is a position which in face, say, of the undeniably strong 
and sincere religious feeling of Plato, surely the greatest of Greek philosophers, 
needs a good deal of justification. But Professor Gilson is perfectly clear as to what 
he means. Religion is the worship of the gods, of beings who are worshipful just 
because of their constant and all-powerful influence, benign or malign, upon human 
lives, of beings therefore who are the objects of men’s love or fear, of propitiation 
and prayer. But the first principles of things and of the universe of things, such 
for instance as were the Ideas of Plato, were not and, just because they were them- 
selves things and not persons, could not be objects of such religious worship. 
Plato’s Ideas, even his supreme Idea of the Good, were not gods. For Aristotle, on 
the other hand, the eternally self-thinking Thought, the Pure Act of Thought, was 
at once the first principle, the prime mover of the universe, and the supreme god. 
And so he became the first founder of a natural theology in which the claims of 
both philosophy and religion seemed to be satisfied. But it was only a seeming. 
Aristotle’s philosophical first principle might be the supreme god, but it was a god 
who was neither a Creator nor a Providence and who had therefore no apparent 
claim upon man’s veneration or gratitude. If the identification of the first principle 
of things with the supreme god was to provide a natural theology in which the 
claims of religion and philosophy alike should be completely satisfied, it was 
necessary that a God Who was actually worshipped by men and had revealed 
Himself to them as the only true object of their worship should take the place of 
Aristotle’s eternally subsisting act of self-directed thought. Such was in fact the 
Jewish-Christian God, the God Who had revealed Himself to Moses as ‘‘ He who 
is.’ When St Thomas Aquinas replaced Aristotle’s Pure Act of Thought by the 
Pure Act of Existence of the Christian Revelation, he had successfully underpinned 
the hitherto rather shaky foundations of a noble structure—that of the Aristotelian 
natural theology. 

It is Professor Gilson’s consistent contention throughout these lectures that that 
was the supreme moment in the history of natural theology, the moment in which 
the most ultimate problems of philosophy were first clearly perceived as soluble only 
in the light of revealed truth. The ultimate problem for philosophy will always 
be that of existence. We live in a world of existent substances, in what Professor 
Gilson calls an “ existential’? world. To account for such a world we need an 
existential philosophy, a philosophy whose first concern will be to demonstrate 
not only why things are what they are but why they are at all. Philosophy has 
always aimed at achieving this character, but only in the Christian philosophy 
which is founded on the living God Who is the Pure Act of existence has it at all 
succeeded in its aim. It was by his analysis of the concept of being and especially 
by his distinction between ens and esse that St Thomas penetrated to the mystery 
of existence as the Pure Act in which all actual and possible existences became 
known. Ens or being is simply that which exists. But esse or “‘ to be ” designates 
an act, the act by which an essence is. In a world therefore in which “ to be ” is 
an act, existence is the original energy from which all that deserves the name of 
being flows. Such a world can be accounted for only by a supremely existential 
God. Yet, as Professor Gilson points out, “ philosophers have not inferred the 
supreme existentiality of God from any previous knowledge of the existential 
nature of things; on the contrary the self-revelation of the existentiality of God 
has helped philosophers toward the realisation of the existential nature of things.” 
It was the Jewish-Christian Revelation of God as ‘‘ He who is” which enabled 
philosophy to pass beyond the knowledge of essences to an apprehension of the 
existential energies which are the causes of those essences. 
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It is because St Thomas had found in the Biblical Revelation of the true name 
of God the key to an understanding of the deepest problems of philosophy and to 
their only adequate solution that Professor Gilson accords to him a supreme place 
in the history of philosophy. But the Christian wisdom to which St Thomas had 
thus attained was but the triumph of a moment followed by more prosaic conceptions 
of the réle of philosophy and of the part which the Christian God was allowed to 
play in its reduced economy. Descartes, for instance, conceived that réle as the 
quest “‘ of the first causes and of the true principles whence the reasons of all that 
which it is possible to know can be deduced.” It was the beginning of the complete 
laicisation of philosophy. For Descartes as a Christian, and he was a most sincere 
and devout believer in the Christian faith, God was the fully Christian God. But 
in Descartes’ philosophy the sole function of God was to create and to preserve the 
mechanical world of science as Descartes himself conceived it. For the new lay 
philosophy God was to be henceforward nothing more than the ‘‘ Author of Nature.” 
The Christian God had, of course, always been the Author of Nature, but He had 
been always so much more than that that to reduce Him to this simple réle was to 
rob Him of His unique and sovereign greatness. But at least with Descartes and 
his followers—Malebranche, Leibniz, Spinoza—philosophy still aims at being a 
natural theology. With the criticism of Kant, however, God has altogether ceased 
to be an object of knowledge because ‘‘ knowledge ” has again changed its meaning. 
“To know ” has now come to exclude all knowledge which is not scientific, which 
is more than a statement of mathematical relations between given facts. In 
knowledge so conceived there is no room for a demonstration even of God’s existence. 
Yet Kant insists on retaining God as a unifying idea in the order of speculative 
reason and as postulate in the moral order of practical reason. Such are the stages 
in the progressive dissolution of the Aristotelian-Thomist natural theology in some 
revival of which Professor Gilson sees the only hope for a philosophy which will be 
equal to the solution or even to the recognition of the most baffling problems which 
beset man in his life upon this planet. 

OxrForD. A. L. LILtey. 





Jewish Education, from 515 B.C.2 to 220 C.E. By Nathan Drazin, Ph.D.—Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1940.— $2.50. 


Tuts book is heralded with such a chorus of praise from reviewers and educationalists 
that it might fairly dispense with further notice: And, from the point of view of 
these reviewers, which is that of the author himself, the praise is justified. The 
book is a thorough study of the material available for the purpose in hand, and it 
gives evidence of wide reading. The author presented it as a thesis for the degree 
of Ph.D., and he fairly won the distinction for which he worked. If the present 
writer cannot endorse all the praise so lavishly bestowed on the book by the 
reviewers, he fully recognises the merits of the author as a scholar. 

And this book, if it suffers from a serious defect, as the present writer believes 
to be the case, does so in the company of many, perhaps most, of those which have 
been written on Jewish education. It is the almost universal convention amongst 
the writers of such books to present the subject in terms derived from educational 
systems of later date and widely different origin, and the result is to give a seriously 
misleading picture of what was done by the Jewish teachers. It is, of course, 
abundantly true that those teachers gave careful attention to the intellectual and 
religious training of the young, and to that extent it is right to speak of them as 
engaged in education. 

But it is also true that the ordinary reader to-day understands by education 
something very different from what the Rabbis understood by it. The terms 
“ school,” ** academy,” “‘ college,” ‘* university ’”’ as ordinarily used indicate places 
in which teaching is given, at first elementary and finally the highest attainable, 
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upon most if not all the subjects of intellectual inquiry. Religious teaching, though 
usually included in some form or another, is not the controlling factor in the system. — 
But in the Rabbinic system, religious teaching was the controlling factor. — 

From first to last the subject kept in view was the Torah, and the more and more 
intensive study of it. The primary purpose was not all-round intellectual and 
moral training, though of course this was included in the study of Torah. And 
for this reason it is misleading to speak of the group of scholars taught by a Rabbi 
as his “* school,” or of the higher grades of such as a “ college,” or academy or even 
a university. What was taught in these places was not at all what is commonly 
understood to be given in a school or college. What was taught in the places mis- 
named ‘“ colleges”? may be read in the midrashim, especially Siphré Siphra and 
Mechilta. The Mishnah is the product of what was taught in the assembly which 
met in various places from Jabneh to Usha and Tiberias. That was not a college, 
it was the Beth-Din combined with the Beth na Midrash. None of the Rabbis 
ever “ kept a school”; Tiberias and Sura and Pumbeditha were neither High 
Schools nor Universities, and if Jewish writers wish to promote the right under- 
standing of the work of the Rabbis in this connection, they will cease to use terms 
which do not fit the object in view. Of course, it is easier to make use of the terms 
lying ready to hand, such as “‘ school ”’ “‘ college,” etc., than to devise more accurate 
terms. But, until that is done, the subject of Jewish education, at all events in the 
period of the Tannaim, will never be placed in its true light. 


KELSALL, CHESTER. R. Travers HERFORD. 


JERICHO AND THE DATE OF THE EXODUS. 


Proressor Row ey, in his rejoinder in the last issue of the HiBBERT JOURNAL to 
the above article which appeared in April of last year, makes several mordant 
comments in which there is no reality. With confidence I refer readers to the 
above article and to the rejoinder. 

(1) My reply to his observation apropos of the non-acceptance of 1 Kings vi. 1, 
and the reason he assigns for it, is simply a turning of the tables. 

(2) His complaint that a quotation from his monograph and my comment upon 
it appear within the same quotation marks lacks reality, since my comment begins : 
** To do it justice, Dr Rowley’s argument must be read in full.”” The reader could 
not fail to see that the commas had been misplaced, that the quotation stopped 
there and comment had begun. 

(8) Professor Rowley makes the rather ugly charge of a “‘ garbled ”’ quotation, _ 
which in the dictionary and popular use of the word means a quotation that has 
been curtailed or mutilated in such a way as to misrepresent the writer’s meaning. 
The facts are that his quotation had to be curtailed for reasons of space, but that 
the quotation was garbled in the only sense the word possesses of misrepresenting 
his meaning, is not true. 

(4) Dr Rowley, with no evidence, takes it for granted that because some of my 
references appear in his writings, the documentation must have been lifted from 
one to the other. That was not so. 

(5) The one count in which there is some semblance of reality is the fifth, but 
the responsibility is Dr Rowley’s more than mine. He is the author of a monograph 
entitled Israel’s Sojourn in Egypt, and also an abridgement of the same in the 
Expository Times for August, 1989. In the latter of these the statement is made 
with no note or qualification that the Samaritan and Septuagint Texts reduce the 
period of sojourn in Egypt to 215 years. On that statement, oblivious as I was of — 
the different version in his monograph, my comment was perfectly fair. Such a 
statement, in my opinion, should not have appeared in an argument about dates 
without its essential qualification. Standing alone, it misrepresents what oe 

| 





Rowley had otherwise written as well as the facts of the situation. 


[This discussion is now closed.—Ep1Tor.] WILLIAM ROSS. 











